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Lesson 10. June 4. Christ Crucified 
John 19 : 17-30. 
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wLditorial 


Not what a man can do, 
but what he does do, is 
the true measure of his practical value in 
his sphere. As George William Curtis 
says, ‘* An engine of one-cat power, run- 
ning all the time, is more effective than 
one of forty-horse power standing idle.’’ 
One talent, kept at interest, has more 
value than ten talents buried in the 
ground. 


Using Your 
Abilities 


b 


Greater Than Knowledge is not re- 

Knowledge ligion. The pulpit, if it 
has more religion than the pews, has it, 
not because it knows more of the Bible, 
or of exegesis or homiletics, but because 
it stands for a life of unselfish devo- 
tion. Many a minister will testify that 
he has learned more of religion from 
some humble member of his congrega- 
tion than from all the books of the 
theological seminary. The disciples were 
not chosen from the sanhedrin. 
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Duty of Right We ought to think and 
Doing say what is right. We 
ought to do what is right. Our inner 
spirit God understands, as our fellow- 
man cannot. Our fellow-man is likely 
to estimate our inner spirit by our outer 
actions ; therefore we ought to do what 
is right as well as-think and say what is 
right, for our fellow-man’s sake, as also 
for God’s sake. God wants us to love 
our fellow-man, as also to love God. 
Love for God is shown in right doing 
toward our fellow-man, as evidence of a 
right spirit toward God. 
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Action the True rue love is not a mat- 
Test of Love ter of feeling. There 
may be feeling in connection with true 
love, and again there.may not be. Feel- 
ing, emotion, sensation, is a matter of 
temperament ; it is strong in one nature, 
and weak in another, according to the 
particular make-up of the individual. 
But true love is of the character, of the 
will, of the inner purpose of being ; it 
sways and dominates the intentions and 
conduct of the individual. To love is to 
hold dear ; it is to be ever ready to act 
for the loved one’s true interests and 








President McKinley’s Word to Teachers 


A PROMISE for the latter day of God’s kingdom is that 

‘‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’ In view of this promise, the 
children of God have a duty to ‘‘seek peace, and pursue it,’’ 
and to ‘‘ follow after the things which make for peace.’’ 

It is as a God-given earnest of yet better things to come 
that the sovereigns and rulers among men are to-day leading 
their people in this direction, and calling to one another to help 
forward the movement toward universal peace. The Emperor 
of Russia has taken the lead. ‘The Emperor of Germany and 
other sovereigns of Europe have responded favorably to this call. 
The Emperor of China welcomes this step of progress. Great 
Britain and America will not be backward in this holy march, 

Those who teach and those who study God’s Word would 
be untrue to their mission if they were not forward and faithful 
in such a cause At such a time. In the Sunday-schools of the 
United States this subject must have prominence now and 
henceforward. 

On more than one occasion a President of the United 
States has shown his interest in the impressing of right truths on 
the children and youth of our land, by addressing words of 
counsel to them and their teachers through the pages of The 
Sunday School Times. General Grant thus sent a message to 
them during the Centennial of 1876, commending the Bible to 
them for their study and guidance. President Hayes, in a 
similar way, in 1878, pointed to them the example of the Father 


of his Country as an inspiration and a guide in all peace-loving 
and patriotic purposes. 

And now, while the thoughts and efforts of the world are 
directed toward international arbitration and universal peace, 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times has addressed a letter 
to the President of the United States, mentioning these facts, 
and asking him for a word to the youth of our country, and to 
their teachers, in view of this great movement of the nations. 
To this letter the President has graciously responded as follows : 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, 
May 4, 1899, 
My Dear Sir: 
Your letter of recent date has been received, 
and read with interest. 

I wish to assure you of my sympathy with the determina- 
tion of The Sunday School Times to aid in disseminating right 
views on public questions, 

Every youth who is taught to observe the principles of 
justice and forbearance becomes an intelligent friend of the 
doctrine of peace, and every endeavor which aims at such 


instruction is deserving of the highest commendation. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Lipllea—_ to 7 


Rev. H. Cray TRUMBULL, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








welfare, without regard to one’s pres- 
ent feelings. The mother who-has most 
feeling with reférence to her child is not 
necessarily the mother who loves most ; 
she may, indeed, be less loving than one 
with less emotion. So with a husband 
and his wife. So with a patriot and his 
country. The true measure of love is in 
the purpose and conduct and action of 
the loving one with reference to the one 
loved, not in the amount of feeling or 
emotion about it. As with love to our 
fellows, so with love to our God; it is 
not a question of our feelings; it is a 
question of our attitude and actions day 
by day, living or dying. 
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The Local Church as a 
Business Institution 


HE conception of a local church as 
a business institution seems far re- 
moved from the ideal presented by the 
primitive congregations of apostolic Chris- 
tianity. Those little gatherings of de- 
vout men and women in the upper 
chambers of private houses, or in groves, 
or in underground grottoes, praying, 
singing, and partaking in fervent rhap- 
sody of the communion meal, have little 
suggestion of a trading-house. Yet they 
meant, indeed, what we call ‘‘ business,’’ 
and, if a local church loses the zeal and 
passion which characterized the early 
Christians and made them swift mes- 
sengers of the evangel to friends, neigh- 
bors, and distant lands, and angels of 
relief to the sick and suffering, it fails in 
the purpose of its existence, and is 
already passing into a moribund condi- 
tion. Outreaching life a local church 
must have, and it must depend con- 
stantly also upon the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and its members need to 
be adorned with all the fruits of the 
Spirit ; and yet such an assembly of be- 
lievers organized together constitutes, 
from one point of view, a business insti- 
tution whose success or failure depends 
upon the application of principles used 
in trade. 

The same kind of efficiency is required 
in the store and in the church. The 
naturally incapable, no matter how good 
they may be, are not made capable 
through the work of the Spirit. Great 
Christian organizers like Mr. Moody 
have by nature gifts which, applied with 
the same energy to material affairs 
which they have given to religious, 
would have made them merchant princes 
or railway magnates. ‘The divine Spirit 
uses natural talents, but does not create 
them. They are gifts whose origin 
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among the works of God is a mystery. 
they are born. 


Like genius, 
The Spirit, it is true, increases 
natural efficiency. Holiness in every calling is a 
real. help. Humility, the divinest of Christian at- 
tributes, gives one sometimes an increase of power 
almost equal to a new endowment. Yet the fact 
still remains true that the influence of the Spirit 
does not give a new capacity, however it may arouse 
latent energy. ‘The surprises which meet us in the 
unexpected development of Christian workers are 
no greater than those seen in the other walks of life, 
when, for example, the errand boy becomes the 
manager of a firm, or the tracklayer or baggage- 
man the railroad president. Appropriate natural 
talent, then, must be sought for maintaining a church 
as well as a store, 

Capital also is necessary for nearly every business 
enterprise, and likewise for a church. ‘The larger 
the field of a church or of a mercantile house, the 
greater also must be the financial support and outlay. 
Hence, in the city, both the store and the church 
require more funds than in the village. Occasionally, 
it is true, a business enterprise starts with very little 
money, which reaps a great reward, but considerable 
capital is always required for its maintenance. A 
church also may start with very humble beginnings, 
but to reach and hold any large number of people 
requires, before long, large resources. A _ short- 
sighted disregard of this fact has led to the founda- 
tion within our cities of feeble little missions and 
churches, which, after a pitiable languishing exist- 
ence, either die, or are kept alive by missionary 
With multitudes of people around them, 
they are unable to compete with well-equipped or- 
ganizations; and they ought not, under ordinary 
conditions, to flourish any more than a little 
trading establishment in competition with great 
stores. . The. lingering life of little religious enter- 
prises is. largely due to~ the vitality of sectarianism ; 
but in the realization of Christ’s prayer that his dis- 
ciples may be one, the sectarian spirit is surely pass- 
ing away. People will go to church more and more 
where all their needs are most abundantly met. 


societies. 


The problems also before a church and a store are 
very similar. They are both required to meet the 
wants of people and to create wants in people. To 
accomplish this end, the merchant is ever alert, 
adopting new methods, conforming to new ideas. 
Generically his goods do not vary. He is always, 
dealing in food, clothing, and utensils; bat the 
method of handling food and the styles of clothing 
and utensils change, and, unless the merchant keeps 
in touch with the sentiment which is pleased with 
such changes, he loses his trade. Not all changes 
are improvements. Some may be for the worse, 
and hence transient. But the successful merchant 
realizes that he is faced by a condition, and not a the- 
ory. He therefore is both conservative and progres- 
sive. He holds old customers by appreciating old 
habits and tastes, and he wins new ones by regarding 
new notions, and especially, if he enlarges his trade, 
he creates a desire for his goods, adapting thers by 
new inventions to meet some demand of human 
nature, 

The local is confronted with the same 
problem. ‘The old members must be held. New 
ones must be gained. The desire of men for the 
gospel must be met, and their unwillingness to re- 
ceive the gospel must be overcome. 
this latter is the work of the Spirit. 
works through methods of trade. 
mean that the flaunting advertisement is to be used 
by the church. Intrinsically there may be no dif- 
ference between the secular and the sacred. All 
time may be equally devoted to the service of God, 
but the observance of an ordinary weekday, of the 
Fourth of July, and of the Lord’s Day, wii be dif- 
ferent. This is required by the different sentiments 
associated with each. Likewise the announcement 


ers 


church 


Fundamentally 
But the Spirit 
This does not 
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of a sale of goods and of the delivery of a sermon 
ought not ordinarily to be expressed in the same 
form or language ; and persons ought not usually to 
be addressed in the same manner respecting the 
purchase of clothing and the welfare of their souls. 
Yet the same push and energy are needed in 
one case as in the other, and the same careful study 
of means and methods. We must win those who 
do not wish to receive either our goods or our ideas. 

Christian workers would do well also to consider 
the business man’s recognition of the value of re- 
iteration. We are apt to be disappointed if one 
invitation does not bring one to church. The mer- 
chant mails his circulars by the thousand, and re- 
peats them ten times, and then rejoices if one in a 
hundred of those who receive them purchases his 
goods. Christian workers often expect no rebuff. 
Let them, however, follow the drummer on his 
round to sell goods. How often must he meet with 
the most emphatic declination to see his wares, much 
less to purchase them! God has allowed no royal 
road for success, either in trade or in the church. 

The merchant has already found that, if compe- 
tition is the life of trade, it is also the death of some 
business firms, and he is learning the better way of 
co-operation or combination. However much evil 
there may be in the trust, it recognizes one sane 
way of doing business. The same principle applied, 
in many places, to churches, would enable the people 
to be far better accommodated in buildings and 
served from the pulpit. No unions, of course, 
should be made sacrificing any essential principle or 
bringing together people of incompatible tempera- 
ments in reference to forms of worship. But the 
efficiency of churches would be increased if both 
ministers and laymen, not with less dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit, or with less constraint through 
the love of Christ, but with more, should regard 
their churches as business institutions, and pursue, 
concerning their place and prosperity in the .com- 
munity, the same kind of inquiry which is made 
respecting a bank or’a store. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


There are disciples of Jesus who are 
still asking, as did his first followers, 
‘Lord, teach us to pray.’’ Men 
who have the spirit of prayer are not all sure as to the 
words they should use in giving expression to that spirit. 
Peculiarly is this the case in attempts to lead others in 
prayer, in the home circle and in social gatherings. 
Not a few are like one who is referred to in the follow- 
ing letter from a Vermont correspondent : 


A Guide in 
Public Prayer 


Can you not, in your Notes on Open Letters, tell us of some 
forms of prayers, or some books outside of the Bible, or in some 
way give h: lp to one who, although an earnest Christian, feels 
himself una! le to offer prayer in a public place? I am sure that 
the trouble with such a one is not from a lack of earnestness, but 
from an inability to express himself in anything like suitable 
words. This person feels that he cannot refuse when called 
upon, and s» he stays away from places where he would be likely 
to be called upon, May there not be others who were not 
brought up in Christian homes, but were converted after reaching 
manhood, who are in the same trouble? and can you not help 
them? Your answer will be prayerfully watched for. 

What is commonly known as the Lord's Prayer is ce-- 
tainly a very good form of prayer for any gathering of 
God's children. There is a gain in studying the prayers 
in the prayer-books of the Church of England, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, or of the Presbyterian 
Church, in order to become familiar with the subjects 
and reverent phrasing of Christian petitions. There are 
modern collections of prayers which may be similarly 
useful. Yet no one of these can be taken as a blind 
guide in its rigid forms. It is better for a person to 
outline for himself the subjects and order of petitions 
and praises which he would deem appropriate: for him 
and for thuse whom he would lead, and then practice 
reverently in such lines of prayer. Ht is important for 
the leader of a social prayer-meeting not to call on a 
person present to lead in prayer without telling him be- 
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forehand that he is to do it. If a man unaccustomed to 
pray in public is to attempt such a service, let him not 
attempt too much ; let his words be few and simple, and 
his spirit reverent and earnest. The Lord’s Prayer, at 
such a time and in this spirit, may be better than a 
longer form of more elaborate phrases. Yet it is not 
every true-hearted Christian who has a mission to lead 
his fellows in the meeting for social prayer, nor ought 
every such man to be called on to do so. 


ws 


Entire familiarity with all the phra- 
seology and teachings of the Bible is, 
indeed, arare attainment. There are 
few students and teachers of the Bible text who never 
make a mistake as to what is, or what is not, to be found 
there. Even those who are familiar with the contents 
of the Bible sometimes find themselves, or are found 
by others, to be in error at a point where they were con- 
fident as to the literal text. Just here all of us need 
watching, and all of us are watched. It is well to re- 
member this. The Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, in speaking of the terms ‘‘ people’’ and ‘‘na- 
tion,’’ as applied to the descendants of Jacob, said that 
‘«the term ‘nation,’ as the Bible uses it, is not strictly 
applicable to either Jews or Israelites. Those within the 
Abrahamic covenant are a ‘ people’ as distinct from a 
‘nation.’ ‘Heathen’ and ‘Gentiles’ and ‘nations’ 
refer to outsiders.’’ Atthis an interested reader in New 
York called attention to two passages in which the term 
‘‘nation’’ might seem to apply to the Jews. The 
Editor pointed out that neither of those passages was an 
exception to the rule which he thought prevailed. Now, 
however, the keen-eyed New York correspondent makes 
it clear that the Editor is mistaken in supposing that 
such an unvarying rule exists. 


Jewish Nation and 
Jewish People 


May I svbmit for your consideration the following texts wherein 
the biblical term ‘“‘ nations’’ is applied to the Jews ?—"' He is 
worthy that thou shouldest do this for him: for he loveth our 
nation "’ (Luke 7:4). ‘‘And the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and our nation."’ ‘‘ Nor do ye take account 
that it is expedient for you that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not."’ ‘‘ But being high priest 
that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation; and 
not for the nation only'’ (John 11 : 48, 56-52). 

“Cornelius a centurion, ... and well reported of by all the 
nation of the Jews"’ (Acts re : 22). 

‘* My manner of life then from my youth up, which was from 
the beginning among mine own nation"’ (Acts 26 : 4). 

‘*I was constrained to appeal to Ceesar ; not that I had aught 
to accuse my nation of "’ (Acts 28 : 19). 

‘** But Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. Ah 
sinful nation’’ (Isa. 1 : 3, 4). 

‘* Attend unto me, O my people ; and give ear unto me, O my 
nation’’ (Isa. 51 : 4). 

‘* Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will take the children of 
Israel from among the nations whither they be gone, . . . and bring 
them into their own land: and I will make them one nation in 
the land, ... and they shall be no more two nations’ (Ezek. 
37 : 21, 22). 

Not only is it noted in the prophets that Israel is a nation, but 
that the separate houses, the two divisions, are recognized by the 
Lord God as two nations is distinctly stated in the announcement 
that ‘‘ they shall be no more two nations "’ ( E-zek.. 37 : 22). 

For years | have understood that all Jews are Israelites, but 
that all Israelites are not Jews,—just as all Yankees are Ameri- 
cans, but not all Americans are Yankees. ‘Those by right of de- 
scent from Judah are called by the name “ Jew,” that being a 
contraction of the riame “judah,’’ and a tribal designation be- 
longing only to the descendants of that son of Israel called by 
that name. If this title came, by usage, to include Benjamin, 
whose interests were identical with those of | udah, that distinctive 
designation ‘‘ Jew” could not be applied to any Israelite of the 
Northern Kingdom. Immediately after the division of the two 
kingdoms, the distinction between them is plainly given : “ And 
when Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, he assembled all the 
house of Judah, and the tribe of Benjamin, . . . to fight against 
the house of Israel.'’ But God sent word to the king of Judah, 
*‘and unto all the house of Judah and Benjamin, . .. Ye shall 
not go up, nor fight against your brethren the children of Israel’ 
(1 Kings 12 : 21, 23, 24). 

And here the separate tribe has/¢special mention, and is not 
included at this time under the name of Judah. 

The promises and prophecies for Judah and Israel, for the two 
nations and the two kingdoms, are as individual, with a line of 
cleavage as distinctive, as were their different times of punish- 
ment and their different places of banishment. 


It is thus evident that. Jews and Israelites are sometimes 
designated as ‘‘a nation'’ or as ‘‘nations.’’ It is also 
clear that the term ‘* Jew"’ is ordinarily applied to the peo- 
ple of Judah as a kingdom after the separation, or division, 
of the kingdoms under Rehoboam and Jeroboam. Yet 
Judah, as a kingdom, was not merely the tribe of Judah, 
Benjamites were included in it. So, of course, were 
Levites ; and Simeonites were surely not of the Northern 
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Kingdom. The terms ‘‘Ten Tribes’’ and ‘‘ Two 
Tribes’’ were merely by accommodation ; they were 
not strictly accurate. It certainly is so with the term 
‘Yankee.’ In the Northern States, only New-Eng- 
landers are ‘‘ Yankees.’ In the Southern States, all 
Noxtherners are ‘‘ Yankees.'’ In Europe, all Americans 
are ‘‘ Yankees.’’ It would be difficult to draw a line 
«« Yankees,"’ as understood in Europe, that 
would show just where the ‘ Puritans'’ and the 
«« Cavaliers’ and the ‘* Huguenots"’ could be found in 
their descendants. Similarly, the term ‘‘ Jew’’ had come 
to be applied to.all Hebrews or Israelites under the Ro- 
man empire, in the days of Christ, It is apparently in 
that sense that Paul spoke of thé Jews as including all of 
the ancient people whom he loved. -James thus ad- 
dressed his letter ‘‘to the twelve tribes’’—not the ten 
tribes, or the two, but the twelve—‘‘ which are of the 
Dispersion.’’ We surely are not justified in believ- 
ing that the Bible prophecies and promises shut out 
from even an earthly future the kinsmen and descendants 
of David, of Elizabeth, of Mary of Bethlehem, and of 
Paul, while another people or nation, as. a people or 
nation, shall enter into the inheritance. That is the 
main point in all this discussion. God be praised, the 
gospel ‘‘is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth,... to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.”’ 


around 
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From Contributors 


Significance of the Two Greatest 
Christian Inscriptions 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Editor's Note.—In The Sunday School Times of last week, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay gave an engrossing story of the finding of two 
Christian inscriptions admittedly standing ‘‘ above all others as 
the most important and most instructive documents of their 
class.’"’ Both of these are in the Greek language. One was found 
in France in 1839, the other in Phrygia in 1883. The story of the 
hunt for and discovery of the latter is of romantic as well as 
scholarly interest. The present article interprets the significance 
of these two inscriptions. 


S to the meaning and value of the two inscriptions 

whose discovery has already been des«:ribed, it will 

be best to begin by giving a translation of each, and first 
of that of the saint. 

‘«A citizen of the select city, I have, while still liv- 
ing, made this [tomb], that I may have here, before the 
eyes of men, a place where to lay my body,—I, who am 
called Avircius, a disciple of the spotless Shepherd, who 
feedeth the flocks of his sheep on the mountains and on 
the plains; who hath large eyes that see all things. 
For he was my teacher, teaching me the faithful writings, 
—he who sent me to Rome to behold a King and to 
see a Queen that wears golden robes and golden shoes, — 
and I saw there a people marked with a shining seal, 
And Syria's plain I saw, and all its cities, even Nisibis, 
crossing the Euphrates. And everywhere I found asso- 
ciates: holding Paul in my hands, I followed after, 
while Faith everywhere went in front, and everywhere 
set before me, as food, the Fish from the fountain, 
mighty, pure, which a spotless Virgin caught. 

‘And this she [that is, Faith] gave to her friends to 
eat at all times, having excellent wine, giving the 
mixed cup with bread. These words I, Avircius, stand- 
ing by, ordered to be written : I was of a truth in my 
seventy-second year. Let him who understands these 
words pray for Avircius [that is, every one], who thinks 
with him. But no one shall place another in my grave ; 
and, if he do, he shall pay two thousand gold pieces to 
the treasury of the Romans, and one thousand gold 
pieces to my excellent fatherland, Hierapolis."’ 

The part of the stone that is preserved begins with 
‘*he who sent me to Rome,’’ and ends with ‘to her 
friends to eat ;"’ fortunately, the most important verses, 
or, at least, two quarters of the verses. 

We know from Eusebius that the saint's full name 
was Avircius Marcellus. The first name is Celtic, 
though found in Rome; the second is pure Roman. 
There can be, therefore, no doubt that he belonged to a 
Western family, some member of which had settled in 
the East, as thousands of Romans did, chiefly for pur- 
poses of trade in ail the provinces. Rome, like Britain, 
colonized and permeated all her possessions with Ro- 
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man settlers and Roman trade. In general, the East 
sent Christian teachers to the West, but here we have a 
Western playing an important part in 
church, 

There is hardly a word in this document which does 
not throw light on the history of the Christians during 
the second century. At that time the Christians, as a 
rule, either buried their dead in secluded places or laid 
them in ordinary tombs which had nothing to distinguish 
them from pagan graves. But here Avircius, desirous 
to bear public testimony to the truth, makes his tomb 
plain before the eyes of men, and engraves on it an 
epitaph which alludes to mysteries and rites. of Chris- 
tianity. It became customary_during the third century 
for the Christians in Phrygia to use gravestones before the 
eyes of men, and to put on them epitaphs which we can 
recognize as Christian. Avircius here set the example, 
perhaps for the first time. In such cases it was neces- 
sary to use veiled language, which should be plain to the 
initiated, but should not reveal to ordinary pagans the 
religion of the deceased. Hence a kind of figurative 
and allegorical language was used, which was capable of 
being understood by the pagans in one way and by the 
Christians in another. Here, for example, the ordinary 
Greek words denoting the emperor and the empress were 
used by Avircius. The pagans understood that he had 
gone to Rome to see the emperor and the empress, but 
the Christians recognized the glorious church and the 
congregation sealed with the seal of baptism. Hence 
the epitaph asks ‘‘ those who understand’’ to pray for 
Avircius. 

A remarkable proof is furnished recently that the 
pagans might understand the whole epitaph in their own 
sense. A few ingenious young German scholars (and some 


the Eastern 


older scholars, from whom more sane and maturer judg- 
ment might have been expected), after having, with mar- 
velous cleverness, shown that each single expression can 
be paralleled from pagan literature,—which is true, 
—draw the inference that Avircius was not a Christian, 
but the high-priest of some pagan mystic religion. This 
epitaph, however, is'an example of the fact that a living 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts. Put together 
two arms, two legs, a head, etc., and still you won't 
have a living man. So here,—put together the whole 
set of pagan words and phrases, and you have not ac- 
counted for the speaking, living epigram. There is in 
it, taken as a whole, a life, a character, a spirit, which is 
not, and could not be, pagan, and those who cannot 
feel it may abandon the study of Christian literature, 
for until they have learned to recognize a Christian 
document they have failed to appreciate the tone of 
second-century Christian expression. 

But the question will probably rise to the reader's 
mind, If the Christian character of the epitaph as a 
whole is so plain; would it not be recognized as such by 
the pagans themselves, and would not the purpose of the 
veiled language be frustrated? To this we reply, in 
the first place, that the ordinary pagans had not the 
knowledge of Christian facts and principles which might 
enable them ‘‘to understand.’’ Like the few modern 
scholars just mentioned, but with much better excuse, 
they would see the parts, but not the whele. If some 
things were obscure, ordinary people doubtless were 
satisfied to say that the document was not very clear, 
and therefore not worth spending time over. More- 
over, there was another reason why the epitaph was not 
likely to draw down special notice on the saint or his 
family. Christianity, it is true, continued to be a pro- 
scribed and illegal religion throughout the third century ; 
but, as it happens, we have in recent years learned 
much about the condition of the Christians in Phrygia, 
owing to the great number of Christian inscriptions of 
the third century which have been discovered there. 
As is shown at length in Chapters XII, XV, and XVII, 
devoted to this subject in my ‘‘Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia,’’ the Christians in Phrygia were very numer- 
ous, and the laws against them were practically inopera- 
tive between A.D. 180 and the great persecution under 
Decius in 251. The reasons for this are too long to be 
stated in this paper, but the fact was that, by a sort of 
informal compromise, a modus vivendi was established 
in Phrygia,—the officials were ready to wink at the 
Christians, and the Christians were not to obtrude their 
religion on public notice. 

The saint's epitaph is a good example of the kind of 
Christian document which might be exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze. There is nothing obtrusively Christian abcut 
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it, and no one desired to look very deep into it to dis- 
cover a secret religion. Thus Avircius Marcellus might 
safely speak in veiled language, understood only by the 
initiated, to all who walked along the busy road from 
the city to the baths, about the Christian sacrament, the 
birth of the Saviour from the Virgin, the seal of bap- 
tism, the wide extent, the common beliefs, and the 
brotherly spirit, of the Christians from Rome to Meso- 
potamia. 

But Avircius made a distinction. He asks for the 
prayers, not of all Christians, but of «‘ all who think in 
harmony with me.'' He was protesting against the 
Montanist schismatics, who would break up the unity of 
the church, and he will not have their prayers. In 
modern times we have learned that the Montanists were 
a most interesting people, who clung to what they con- 
sidered to be the true and original forms of the church, 
and we cannot sympathize with Avircius’s bitter hatred 
of them. But it is our business to study the second- 
century type of Christianity as it actually was, and few 
documents are more illuminative than this epitaph. 

The epitaph shows the historical Avircius, not as a 
missionary and apostle among pagans, but a bishop 
militant in a struggle between two parties in a formed 
and powerful church. Glancing now for a moment at 
the legendary Abercius, we find him represented, on the 
contrary, as a zealous and ardent missionary in a hea- 
then land, entering the temples and breaking the imagcs 
of the gods, in every respect opposite in character to 
that peaceful compromise which existed between A.D. 
180 and 250. We find in the legend nothing that is 
strictly historical ; we find much that is puerile and su- 
perstitious. The contrast between the simple dignity of 
the epitaph and the puerility of the legend is character- 
istic of the transition from the Christianity of the second 
century to the church of Byzantine formalism. 

Now, turning to the epitaph of Pectorius, we find a 
document that has a marked similarity of character to 
the more important part of the epitaph of Avircius Mar- 
cellus ; 

‘« Divine race of the heavenly Fish, keep a pure heart 
when thou receivest among mortals the immortal foun- 
tain of divine waters. Friend, comfort thy soul with the 
ever-flowing waters of riches-giving wisdom. Take the 
honey-sweet food of the Saviour of the saints ; eat hun- 
gering, holding the Fish in thy hands. 

‘‘ Feed me full with the Fish now ; longingly I desire 
it, Lord, Saviour. May my mother sleep well, I beseech 
thee, Light of the dead. Aschandios, my father, be- 
loved of my soul, with my sweet mother and my 
brothers, in the peace of the Fish remember your Pec- 
torius."’ 

Lines 1-6 read like a quotation from a second-century 
or early third-century document; Lines 7-11 are the 
ruder composition of one of Pectorius’s friends. It may 
well be that the composition which contained lines 1-6 
was known to Avircius; for the phrase ‘‘ holding Paul’’ 
seems to be a reminiscence of ‘‘holding the Fish.’" The 
epitaph of Avircius alludes in brief terms to the idea 
which is conveyed more fully in the lines quoted on 
Pectorius’s tomb. If, as is probable, they were familiar 
to the church in the time of Avircius, he could trust to 
his readers’ catching the meaning of his concise and al- 
lusive language. The connection between the Chris- 
tians of Southern France and of Asia Minor in the second 
century is well known, and it may therefore be taken as 
probable that Pectorius’s epitaph quotes from a hymn 
composed in Asia Minor in the second century, carried 
by Irenzeus to France, and preserved in the memory of 
the Gaulish Christians for centuries. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life 
Little Bill's Disgrace 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


a” ominous gloom had settled down upon the Ogilsby 
household. 

Little Bill was in disgrace again ! 

He ate his supper (what few morsels he could swallow) 
in a silence which was broken only by a pathetic sob 
which welled up now and then from his aching heart, 
and filled the soul of poor Bridget, the Irish waitress, 
with such pity, that she spilled the soup, and broke a 
cut-glass goblet. 
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After the miserable meal had been despatched (for 
everybody was in a mortal hurry), a council of war was 
held, and a court-martial was instituted. 

The father sat in his big arm-chair,—the impersona- 
tion of law and justice, —a miniature Supreme Bench in 
his sole and single self. 

The mother stood leaning on the mantel, sorrowful, 
beautiful, gentle, but holy, and, while her great Ma- 
donna eyes swam with tears, toyed with the brown curls 
upon the head of the little culprit. 

Three or four and sisters were scattered 
about the room in partial hiding behind portieres and 
fire-screens. 


brothers 


Over in a corner by the fireplaces sat the old grand- 
father, calm, sedate, benignant. 

‘‘Ahem! ahem! My son, come here !"" 

Little Bill tremblingly approached the dread tribunal. 

‘‘T have been informed that you and Tom Tibbetts 
surreptitiously and feloniously entered the barn of our 
neighbor Worthyman, and painted his old brindle cow 
red, white, and blue. Is this true?’’ 

‘« Ye-ye-yes, sir !"’ 

‘« What made you do it, sir ?”’ 

‘« | do—do-—don't know !"’ 

‘It was very, very naughty, Little Bill’’ (from the Ma- 
donna by the mantle). 

‘«T kno-kno-know it !"’ 

‘«What do you think I ought to do to you, sir?’’ 
(From the stern and implacable judge. ) 

‘*Wh-wh-whip me !"’ 

‘Oo sant whip my budder Bill. He dood budder !"’ 
(From little Betty, who has toddled into the criminal box, 
and embraced the felon in her chubby arms.) 

‘«Go and get me the strap, sir !"’ 

‘« Did he ever tell a lie ?"’ asked the old grandfather 
quietly. 

‘« Never !"' said the judge, bristling up. 

‘« Did he ever swear ?'’ 

‘* Impossible !"" 

‘* Did he ever steal ?"’ 

«Steal ? 
ever stole !"’ . 

‘‘God bless him! I have seen many a fine boy in 
my day, Robert, but never one with better stuff in him 
for making a man out of. 


No, sir! Bill could not steal! No Ogilsby 


Do you remember the time 
you tied that bundle of hay to the end of a pole, and 
fastened it over the nose of Deacon Berry's old bay 
mare ?"’ 

‘Ahem ! You 
with family discipline, grandfather. 1 cannot permit it."’ 

‘That's all right, Robert. I have no objection to 
your whipping little Bill,—God bless him! as I said be- 
fore,-—but I have sometimes thought I made a mistake 
in trying to pose before you for something better than I 
was, and maybe you are making the same mistake in 
your turn. It won't do little Bill any harm to know that 
you and I had these same troubles before him. Now 
get the strap, little man !"’ 

‘“My bid budder Bill, he dood budder,’’ 
little Betty. 

« Dear little Bill, you will try and be more thoughtful 
and polite, even if papa doesn't whip you this time, — 
won't you, darling ?'’ (From the Madonna.) 

«« Ye-ye-yes, mama."’ 


ahem ! 


ahem ! should not interfere 


insisted 


Cincinnati, O. 
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For Children at Home 


Jennie’s Bird 
By Bessie Adams 


ENNIE was very quiet as she walked home from 
church one Sunday not long ago. Somehow, she 

was not half so happy as she had expected to be. Her 
new blue suit was very becoming ; the girls had all said 
it was so pretty. She had behaved well, and listened to 
the sermon as earnestly as a little girl could. 
was something wrong. 


But there 
She did not join in the talk 
about their class social with her usual interest, and Ada 
and Elsie were trying so hard to talk at once that her 
silence was not noticed. 

They separated at the corner just above Jennie’s 
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home. She walked slowly on to the gate, and around to 
the sitting-room door. Her father had just come in, and 
stood warming his hands before the grate. 

‘«Oho!"’ said he, as he looked at her with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘Can this fine bluebird be my 
little Jennie Wren? If it is, now tell me the text. 
Jennie Wren always remembers that.’’ 

Jennie had her arms around his neck by this time, 
and was sitting on his knee. 

‘Well, I do know. It was that verse in Matthew 
about birds, where it says that not even a little sparrow dies 
without God's knowing it. Then he said how much more 
God ‘eves and cares for us. Of course, 1 knew about 
the birds before, but it had never seemed so plain that 
they are his birds, and that he is watching over them.’’ 

There was a little silence. Jennie took off her hat, 
and looked at it very soberly. Then, caressing the soft 
gray plumage of the lifeless form on it, she said : 

‘* Papa, I wonder how this bird came to die. 
suppose they killed it ?’’ : 

‘Yes, daughter. There are numbers of men who 
make a practice of killing these beautiful southern 
birds, just for little girls like you to wear on their 
hats.”’ 

That was all he said. 
the lovely hat away. 


Do you 


Jennie rose suddenly, and put 
She said no more about the bird, 
but this was enough to tell her parents what was trou- 
bling her childish heart. They were willing for her to 
work out the problem alone. 

The following day Jennie rushed in from school with 
the energy she always displayed when doing something 
she knew was right. 

‘*Mama, can't I take the bird off my hat, please, 
and get those tips you wanted me to have at first ?"’ 

‘Yes, indeed you may. But I thought you liked 
the pretty bird so much better.’’ 

‘«I thought I did too, mama ; but now I am ashamed 
of myself for it. The preacher made me feel so bad 
yesterday, talking about God's birds. I just felt as if he 
was looking right at the one on my hat. Papa didn't 
make me feel any better when we talked about it, 
either, but worse. To-day Miss Mary showed us some 
pictures of birds. One was just like that on my hat. I 
wonder if she saw it yesterday: Any way, she talked a 
long time about them. She told us, mama, that mill- 
ions of song-birds are killed every year, just for women 
and children to wear on their hats. Where forests used 
to be filled with their sweet songs, and their bright 
wings used to flash in and out among the green trees, 
now all is silent, and the poor little baby birds are all 
dead, Oh, it is dreadful !"’ 

There was no mistake this time. 
child was cryjng. 

‘‘Then,"’ she went on directly, ‘‘ Ada, Elsie, and I 
decided we would never wear birds or wings any more. 
but wear feathers, that the ostrich sheds every year, in- 
stead. Oh, I do wish I had done as you said !"’ 

‘‘ Never mind, my darling. I am glad you think as 
I do now. And next Saturday we will exchange the bird 
for tips.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, mama! Please let me keep the bird and 
bury it. I'll buy the feathers with my own desk money, 
for, if we take it back, some one else will be sure to 
buy it."’ 


The tender-hearted 


The wise mother consented. On Saturday afternoon 
three sober-faced little girls met in the orchard back of 
Jennie’s home. Each carried a box containing the bird 
that had adorned her hat. And they were buried as 
tenderly and lovingly as any pet bird or kitten that had 
died. 

Soon after, a bird society was formed among the boys 
and girls, to learn all they could about their native 
birds, and to do all in their power to protect them. 
They must have done some good, for the boys have not 
killed a bird since it was started, and have taken de- 
light in watching them build their quaint little homes. 

One day late in the following spring Jennie ran into 
her mother’s room, her face like sunshine, with this to 
tell : 

‘«Mama, Madame Bonner has a large card in her 
show window, among the Easter flowers and ribbons, 
‘No More Birds Sold Here.’ People say it was all 
started by our society. And Iam so glad, because '’— 
Just then a bird in the maple-tree outside burst forth 
into his merry song, ‘‘ sweeter, sweeter, sweeter,’’ and 
it sounded so much as if he had heard what Jennie 
said, and. was thanking her, that she. and. her mother 
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smiled at each other as they paused to listen to the 
sweet song. 


New Albany, Ind. 
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For the Superintendent 


Making a Success of Children’s Day 
By Marc W. Comstock 


HEREVER Children's Day is observed with genu- 
ine interest, four weeks are thought to be none 
too long a time to be devoted to the practicing of new 
music, and the drilling of children in exercises and reci- 
tations for the program of this gladdest feast in the Sun- 
day-school year. This is a large expenditure of children's 
time, and of thought and care and force on the part of 
teachers, as only real Sunday-school workers fully know. 
But the memories of Children’s Day feed the flame of 
Sunday -school enthusiasm during all the succeeding 
months of summer,—the time when, if ever, it gives an 
uncertain flicker. And, further, who can tell the num- 
ber of those who, in after years, shall look back upon 
this festival as one of the happiest recollections of child- 
hood, and shall be strengthened, because of its associa- 
tions, in their loyalty to old professions ? 

Stopping thus to count the cost and number the pos- 
sibilities of a successful Children’s Day will convince 
almost any one that whatever is attempted in the way of 
a celebration should be thoroughly worth while, both 
from a musical and a literary standpoint. The music, 
in particular, should be worthy of repetition on coming 
Children’s Days, as occasion may require, when in many 
cases it will be found to bring an added pleasure be- 
cause of old associations. When such music as Gou- 
nod’s anthem, ‘‘ Praise ye the Father ;'’ Armstrong's 
anniversary choral, ‘‘ Through the Changing Seasons ;"’ 
and the hymn, ‘‘ Who is on the Lord's side ?’’ to the 
tune of «« Armageddon,’’ can be learned by almost any 
school, and sung with unfailing pleasure year after year, 
there seems little excuse for spending much time over 
the jingle, pleasing though it be temporarily, of the 
average ready-made program. A popular firm, in its 
catalog of services, last year, printed a significant con- 
fession when it said that the music of one of the pro- 
grams was, ‘‘ in fact, too good for so ephemeral a use."’ 

And so as to the recitations, when there is the prelude 
of ‘‘Sir Launfal'’ waiting to interpret to the heart of 
childhood the beauty and meaning of June, why store its 
memory with anything less perfect ? 

The program committees of our schools need to get 
over a little natural reluctance to altering printed ser- 
vices. Remember that the program should be made to 
fit the school, and not the school the program. Put in 
every bit of local color possible. Avail the school of all 
the special talent the neighborhood may afford. If 
teachers and officers surround the celebration of the day 
with true sentiment and feeling, the whole school will 
catch the real spirit of the occasion, and learn to love the 
anniversary. 

A truly successful Children’s Day is impossible with- 
out the enthusiastic co-operation of all departments of 
the school. In schools which are fortunate enough to 
have large adult departments, this is possible only by, 
in a sense, dignifying the-day. Let it be known and 
heralded as a Sunday-school day as well as a Children's 
Day. Let the oldest Bible classes be given prominent 
places in the church during the service, where their 
presence may be noted, and have its effect ; and, like- 
wise, it is well to be sure that such classes march in 
all processionals that precede the celebration. Then 
will there be no holding back of older boys and girls 
for fear that they will be taking part in a childish 
affair. Happy is the school that has never had to meet 
this feeling, though it can always be overcome by the 
salutary application of ‘tact. 

If there be a royal road to a successful Children's 
Day, it runs, at the first four corners, into the strait 
and narrow path of thorough preparation. ; 

The opening and closing services of a school are 
available for the practice of the new music, but yet, 
with all the importance of doing things well, the Sun- 
day-school lesson hour must never be encroached upcn. 
It then, often, becomes a problem of how to find the 
time requisite to learn the new music. If the leader is 
enthusiastic, and the teachers will co-operate, -an- extra 
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rehearsal on Sundays may be held very successfully. In 
such cases the choir leader and a few faithful members 
of that body will help to «‘ dignify’’ and make popular 
the occasion. Another method is that of holding re- 
hearsals of the separate classes at the houses of their 
teachers, where the school is large, with the effect, not 
only of learning the music, but of arousing general in- 
terest in the day. 

At least one evening rehearsal of the whole school, 
the week preceding Children’s Day, is of immense 
assistance in securing the satisfactory carrying out of the 
program. The sequence of the whole service will be 
seen by the scheol,-and new interest aroused. The su- 
perintendent will appreciate the opportunity of giving 
full explanations as to the details of the celebration, and 
of giving the school a few final ringing words of antici- 
pation. 

An unfailing method of widening the interest in a spe- 
cial service like Children’s Day is to divide the work of 
preparation as much as may be, and give everybody 
something todo. It is astonishing how many members 
of the school may thus be given a particular responsi- 
bility, to good advantage. 

Of course, there will usually be the general committee 
of arrangements. Then there is always much to be done 
by the flower committee and the decoration committee. 
Young men to a considerable number may be interested 
in ushering. Another committee may be formed to col- 
lect and count the offering. In large schools there is 
place for an adult choir, as well as a junior choir, to lead 
the singing. Many teachers and officers can be actively 
interested in teaching the exercises and recitations. And 
so the work may be sub-divided with success almost, in- 
definitely, so long as one person or one central commit- 
tee has the general result always*clearly in view. 

But, however the preliminary work may have been 
arranged for, when the morning of June 11 dawns, just 
one person, and he no other than the superintendent, 
will find the final responsibility for the smoothness and 
completeness of the service devolving upon him. It 
remains for him to give it unity and to bring out its full 
meaning. He must appreciate and cause to appear the 
beauty in the sequence of the parts of the program. He 
must marshal the hymns, recitations, and exercises so 
that they gain the utmost effectiveness,*as a general 
marshals the forces of an army. This can only be done 
by knowing thoroughly himself the value of the material 
he works with,—each bit of music and of verse. But by 
such means the lessons of the service, and particularly 
its leading thought, cannot fail to be brought home to 
the hearts of the children. 

The work outlined may seem laborious, yet the cele- 
bration will be worth all it costs if, at the close of the 
service, the members of the school are the richer for one 
new, inspiring thought, clearly and happily illustrated, 
which for them in after years shall be associated in- 
separably with the odor of flowers, the singing of birds, 
and the joys of Children’s Day, * 99. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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An example of how a ‘‘ church ser- 


A Sunday-School vice’ can arried on by atten- 
“Church Service’’ reg be c y 


dants and non-attendants of the 
Sunday-school is given in the program for Children's 
Day, last year, in Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Minneapolis. The Rev. Dr. Pleasant Hunter is pastor, 
and W. M. Tenney superintendent. This service was 
arranged to take the place of the regular morning ser- 
vice, and was as follows : 


Morning Service 

Organ Prelude, ‘‘ Daybreak,’’ Grieg. 

Doxology. 

Invocation (closing with the Lord's Prayer). 

Gloria, Sunday-school choir and congregation. 

Anthem, ‘‘ Lord, while for all mankind we pray'’ (national 
hymn), Schnecker. 

Psalm 23, with response by Sunday-school. 

Hymn (L. H. 53), ‘‘God bless our Sabbath-school."’ 

Baptism. 

Primary Department : 

‘* Hosanna,"’ recitation and song. 

**Children’s Day,’’ song. 
with sextet from boys’ choir. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, choir and congregation. 
Graduation of classes from Primary Department. 


** Flag Song,”’ 


Scripture lesson. 

Prayer 

Response, choir. 

Offertory, ‘‘ The Day of Freedom,'’ Cramer-Allen. 
ing to-day is for the Board of Sunday-school Work. 


The offer- 
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Hymn 697, ‘‘ When his salvation bringing"’ (tune, ‘‘ Webb ‘’). 
Sermon, Pleasant Hunter, D.D. 

Hymn 707, ‘‘I love to tell the story."’ 

Benediction. 


Postlude, ‘‘ Coronation March,'’ Meyerbeer. 
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Special days and anniversaries afford 
opportunities of various kinds. Chil- 
dren’s Day is coming, and among its 
opportunities will be that which is afforded to the super- 
intendent or committee on general management. But 
an opportunity for what? To practice the art of being 
brief. After you have made out your program, make up 
your mind to cut it down one-third, and do it. What is 
the use of spoiling a good thing with excess ? 


An Opportunity 
for Children's Day 


For the Ceacher 


The Scholars who Come Once a 
Month 


By Sally Campbell 


HAT shall we do toward the transformation of 
scholars who come about once a month 
regular attendants ? 

In the first place, let us desire it. Let us be careful 
that the indifference of the scholar finds no counterpart 
in the teacher. It is so fatally easy to forget the boys or 
girls who stay away three Sundays out of four, or else to 
have a general, hazy notion that they come much oftener 
than they do. I believe in figures. We ought to have a 
class book, —not one to fill out and leave behind us in 
the lecture room, but one to take home and study as a 
text-book, along with the lesson papers and the Bible. 
There is a knowledge which is far from puffing up, but 
has its part in building up as surely as charity. If there 
be any name on our roll against which stands a row of 
unbroken or rarely broken absent marks, let us take the 
fact to heart, and ask ourselves—-and our Master—what 
more we could do for our vineyard that we have not 
done. 

In the next place, charity itself. You know the story 
of the boy who went faithfully to a Sunday-school in his 
own neighborhood until at last the church to which it 
belonged moved miles away to another part of the city. 
There were other schools near him, but the boy ignored 
their existence, trudging perseveringly, Sunday after 
Sunday, to his place in his old class. At last somebody 
said to him, ‘*‘ Why do you pass. by all our schools, and 
walk so far every Sunday ? 
us ?"’ 


into 


Why not come in with 
‘‘Well,’’ the boy explained, ‘‘ you see, they 
love a fellow over there.'’ That is the atmosphere that 
in our classes. Each teacher should bend 
every energy to winning his way to personal friendship 
with each of his scholars. They should feel that we 
care for them, that we are interested in their individual 
tastes, that we think about them on weekdays as well as 
on Sundays. 


we want 


The world knows no constraining power 
equal to the power of love. It will fill up the vacancies 
in our Sunday-schools more surely than anything else. 

Then let it be our aim, persistently striven after, to 
train each member of the class to feel responsible for 
the class prosperity. It seems to me that great things 
might be done under this head. Too often all the 
anxiety and effort and enthusiasm are confined to the 
teachers, while not only the scholars, but they them- 
selves, look upon this as the natural state of affairs. 
The result is that we are wasting a tremendous amount 
of potential energy every week. At a mission station 
the missionaries were interested to start a Bible class. 
So far as possible, other work was laid aside, and the 
whole corps of the station went out into the streets of the 
city day by day, through the week, to beat up recruits. 
On Sunday a single coolie appeared as the fruit of their 
many labors. They put him on the [nviting Commit- 
tee, and the next Sunday the compound was overflowing 
with coolies. Let us take the suggestion. Sometimes 
the simplest practical device will do more than eloquent 
appeal and much logic, though these too have their im- 
portant Broad, beautiful principles make 
splendid inspiration, but he is the wise overseer who, 
before it fades ovt into dim, indefinite desire, can direct 
it to a plain, straightforward ‘‘job."’ 


function. 
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With my own class I hit upon this plan. Taking the 
scholars alphabetically, I sent to each in turn a postal 
card, with the names of the absentecs of the Sunday be- 
fore upon it. They understood that it was their duty to 
look up each of these before the next Sunday, and try 
to induce them to come. A report should be called for 
every week, and it would be well for this to be a some- 
what elaborate process. 

Another way is to ask for a show of hands as to who 
has spoken to anybody about the Sunday-school during 
the week, whether belonging to our own or any other 
class. How many did they speak to? 
them are here to-day? And so on. 


How many of 


Still another variation on the same theme is indicated 
in the following paragraph, which I quote: ‘‘A very 
suggestive threeaninute exercise was observed lately by 
a visitor in a city Sunday-school. The teacher, a wide- 
awake young woman, called the roll by streets instead 
of names. It appeared that each girl was responsible 
for ‘her street." ‘Southwood Street?’ 
houses. No one moved in.’ ‘Taintor Street?’ ‘One 
house going up. Two families moved away.’ ‘ Three 
chances for missionary work there then, Don't you 
hope that new house will have a lot of children move 
into it? Keep watch of the two empty tenements, Try 
to show some kindness to the new tenants when they 
come. People appreciate a little fziendliness when they 
they first come into a neighborhcod.’ So it went on. 
One girl was able to report a new family and a new 
scholar present that morning in one of the younger 
classes. That teacher is doing more than grounding her 
pupils in Bible facts and history. 
them in the very spirit of the gospel. ‘Church exten- 
sion,’ home and foreign missions, any other work of the 
kingdom, will be familiar, every-day ideas to those 
girls long before they are women."’ 


‘No new 


She is practicing 


At the end of the quarter a scholar may be detailed to 
take the new lesson papers to such as are not present. 
Or you may have a class secretary (the office to rotate 
among the members), charged with the duty of keeping 
a strict record of attendance, and sending out monthly or 
quarterly reports, —since some of these very intermittent, 
once-a-month scholars look upon themselves as pretty 
regular adherents, and figures may prove impressive to 
them also. 

Sickness appeals strongly to human sympathy and its 
instinct of heipfulness. A sick scholar may be made a 
rallying-point by a skilful teacher. 

Perhaps one of the very best methods is to persuade a 
scholar to undertake the personal escort of an incorrigible 
classmate, or, possibly better still, of one who needs only 
a little inducement to hring him often. This works well 
in more than one combination, not only in the case of 
equals, but where a bigger boy or girl will accept the 
protectorate of some child too small to be trusted to go 
alone. 

If by these or any other means we can only bring 
about that Sunday-school ‘‘spirit’’ that we hear so 
much of in our colleges, changing the scholars from 
idle, exacting critics into warm partisans, then indeed 
we may expect our averages to climb upward by leaps 
and bounds, as the economists say. 

Have you ever tried writing letters to your scholars, — 
New-Year letters, birthday letters, or letters out of a blue 
sky? Often a written invitation will be far more effica- 
cious than the spoken one. And let me say that you 
need not hesitate to seize the opportunity of these letters 
to speak very plainly in them of religious matters. Just 
recently, with some diffidence in spite of much former 
experience, I wrote a four-page sermon to an ex-scholar 
who had moved to another town,—a young man sadly 
careless of church and such things. The Sunday after, 
his sister stopped me in the aisle, charged by him with 
effusive thanks, and an assurance of his pleasure at 
‘«not having been forgotten.’’ 

I need not. say that we should be frequent visitors in 
the homes of our scholars, well known to their fathers 
and mothers and their brothers and sisters, little and 
big, and well liked by all these, if it may be. 

It is a difficult problem that we have set ourselves. I 
do not pretend to offer anything like a full solution. But 
since every Sunday-school teacher, with rare exceptions, 
The old 
must be the watchword 


is called upon to face it, we cannot let it sleep. 
receipt of ‘‘ prayer and pains"’ 
of us all. 

Princeton, N. J. 
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GOLDEN TEXT : 
himself for me.—Gal, 2: 20, 


COMMON VERSION 


17 And he bearing his cross 
went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew GGl’go- 
tha: 

18 Where they crucified him, 
and two others with him, on 
either side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. 

19 © And Pi’late wrote a title, 
and put i¢ on the cross, And 
the writing was, JESUS OF 
NAZARETH THE KING OF 
THE, JEWS. 

a0 This title then read many 
of the Jews ; for the place where 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to 
the city ; and it was written in 
Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 

ai Then said the chief priests 
of the Jews to Pilate, Write 
not, The King of the Jews ; but 
that he said, | am King of the 
Jews. 

a2 Pi'late answered, What I 
have written I have written. 

23 ¢ Then the soldiers, when 
they had crucified Jesus, took 
his garments, and made four 
parts, to every soldier a part ; 
and also A/s coat: now the coat 
was without seam, woven from 
the top throughont. 

24 ‘They said therefore among 
themselves, Let us not rend it, 
but cast lots for it, whose it shall 
be : that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, They 
parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast 
lots.. These things therefore the 
soldiers did. 

25 { Now there stood by the 
cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Clé‘o-phis, and Mary 
Mag’ da-léne. 

26 When Jesus therefore saw 
his mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, 
behold thy son ! 

27 Then saith he to the disci- 
ple, Behold thy mother! And 
from that hour that disciple 
took her unto his own Aome. 

28 4 After this, Jesus knowing 
that all things were now accom- 
plished, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, [ thirst. 

29 Now there was set a vessel 
full of vinegar : and they filled 
a sponge with vinegar, and put 
if upon hyssop, and put #f to 
his mouth. 

go When Jesus therefore had 
received the vinegar, he said, It 

y is finished : and he bowed his 
head, and gave up the ghost. 













































































































hand *Or, tunic 


b 


‘‘A King on the Cross, 


Jesus in the midst (18). 


cross (25-27). 


(32, 33). 
ing (35-38) 
from the cross (43). 
(44-46). 


(39 40). 


ing (50-54). 
Wed.—A/fter his Death ( John 

Jews’ request (31). Not 

His death made sure 


(36, 37). 


Sun,— jesus at Golgotha ( John 79 : 16-30). 


The garments divided (23, 24). 
Fifth and sixth words from the cross (28-30). 
Mon,.— Jesus on the Cross (Luke 23: 26-96). 

(26). Daughters of Jerusalem (27-31). 
The first word from the cross (34). 
The penitent thief (39-42). 
The seventh word from the cross 


Tues.— Scenes and Incidents ( Matt. 27 : 39-54). 
He saved others, himself he cannot save (41-44). 
The fourth word from the cross (45-49). 


(34. 35)- 
Buried im a new tomb (38-42). 
the seal (Matt. 27 : 62-66). 


Lesson Helps 


Lesson 10, June 4, 18909 
Christ Crucified 
John 19 : 17-30 


Compare Matt. 27 : 27-54, Mark 15: 16-39, and Luke 23 : 33-47. 
Memory ve 


rses : 28-30 


The Son of God, who loved me, and gave 


REVISED VERSION 


a 


7 They took Jesus therefore : 
and he went out, bearing the 
cross for himself, unto the 
place called ‘Vhe place of a 
skull, which is called in 

18 Hebrew Golgotha: where 
they crucified him, and with 
him two others, on either 
side one, and Jesus in the 

19 midst. And Pilate wrote a 

title also, and put it on the 

cross. And there was writ- 
ten, JESUS OF NAZARETH, 

THE KING OF THE JEWS, 

This title therefore read 

many of the Jews: ! for the 

place where Jesus was cruci- 
fied was nigh to the city: 
and it was written in Hebrew, 
and in Latin, and in Greek. 

The chief priests of the Jews 

therefore said to Pilate, 

Write not, The King of the 

Jews ; but, that he said, I am 

22 King of the Jews. Pilate 

answered, What I have 
written I have written. 

23 The soldiers _ therefore, 

when they had _ crucified 

Jesus, took his garmerits, and 

made four parts, to every 

soldier a part; and also the 
coat: now the ?coat was 
without seam, woven from 
the top throughout. They 
said therefore one to another, 
Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be: 
that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, 
‘They parted my garments 
among them, 
And upon my vesture did 
they cast lots. 

These things therefore the 

Soldiers did. But there were 

standing by the cross of 

Jesus his mother, and his 

mother’s sister, Mary the 

wife of Clopas, and Mary 

26 Magdalene. When Jesus 

therefore saw his mother, 

and the disciple standing by, 
whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, 
behold, thy son! Then 
saith he to the disciple, Be- 
hold, thy mother! And from 
that hour the disciple took 
her unto his own Aome. 

After this Jesus, knowing 
that all things are now 
finished, that the scriptvre 
might- -be  accorplished, 

29 saith, I thirst. There was 
set there a vessel full of 
vinegar: so they put a 
sponge full of the vinegar 
upon hyssop, and brought it 

30 tohis mouth. When Joeus 

therefore had received the 

vinegar, he said, It is fin- 
ished: and he bowed his 
head, and gave up his spirit. 
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1 Or, for the place of the city where Jesus was crucified was nigh at 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


and on the Cross a King “’ 


To the cross (16, 17). 
A King on the cross (19-22). 
The third word from the 


Simon the Cyrenian 
The malefactors 
The mock- 
The second word 


The passers by 
The signs follow- 
19: 34-42; Matt. 27 : 62-66). The 
a bone of him was broken (32, 33). 


The scripture fulfilled 
The guard and 
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Thurs.—During the Darkness (Psa. 22: 1-21). .The fourth word 
from the cross (1, 2). Trust in God (3-5). The reproach 
of men (6-8). ‘Ihe bulls, the lions, and the dogs (11-16). 
The picreed hands and feet (16, 17). 
divided (18). A prayer for help (19-21). 
Fri.— During the Light (Psa. 22: 22-31). 


The garments 


God's name declared 
and glorified (22, 23). The restoration (24, 25). The meek 
shall praise him, and the nations worship him (26-28). All 
shall bow, a generation declare his righteousness (29-31). 

Sat.— Zhe Cross loretold (/sa. §3: 1-12). Despised and rejected 
(1-3). Our sin bearer (4-6). Numbered with transgressors, 
yet with the rich in his death (7-9). His soul made an of- 
fering for sin (10). He shall be satisfied (11). He made 
intercession (12). 

Sun.—7he Power and Wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1: 17-31). The 
word of the cross (17-25). Christ crucified, the power and 
wisdom of God (26-29). Christ made wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption (30, 31). 

Chicago, Il. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The demand for Barabbas was 
attended with further parleying on the part of Pilate, who 
washes his hands publicly, and is answered by the Jews, ‘‘ His 
blood de on us, and on our children’’ (Matthew), The 
scourging and mockery of Jesus by the Roman soldiers fol- 


” 


lowed. Then came the ‘‘ Ecce Homo”? scene, resulting in a 


further demand for the crucifixion of Jesus. Pilate parleys 
again, but is met by the religious charge that Jesus had 
‘*made himself the Son of God.’’ 


has another interview with Jesus, makes another attempt to 


Alarmed by this, Pilate 


release him, but is met by the claim that such release would 
be disloyalty to Cesar. Bringing Jesus out, and taking his seat 
as judge, Pilate makes some final taunts about their ‘‘ King,’’ 
to which the response was, ‘‘ We have no king but Cesar.’’ 
Pilate then delivers Jesus to the soldiers (but virtually ‘‘ unto 
them ’’) to be crucified. 

PLAcEs. —Pilate’s pretorium (see last Lesson Surroundings). 
Golgotha, the place of the crucifixion, was outside the city, hence 
the traditional site, at the church of the Holy Sepulcher, can 
scarcely be the true one. Opinion now favors a knoll, skull- 
like in form, near the so-called Grotto of Jeremiah, northeast 
of the Damascus Gate. The Via Dolorosa cannot be deemed 
the true route between the places of trial and crucifixion, 

Time.—Between 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., on Friday, the 15th 
of Nisan; that is, April 7, A.D. 30. The time of day is 
John says (v. 14) ‘‘about the sixth 
hour,’’ which may be a general expression for ‘‘ before noon,”’ 
Others think. he reckons the hours from midnight, but this 
usage cannot be certainly established, though defended by 
many writers. Furthermore, it would place the conclusion of 
the trial too early (about 6 A. M.). Other explanations are 
improbable. 

Prersons.—Our Lord, two robbers, Pilate and the chief 
priests, the Roman soldiers, John and ¢4rce or more, probably 
four, women. See Critical Notes on verse 25. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.— Matthew 27 : 33-50; Mark 15 : 22- 
37; Luke 23 : 33-45. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


given by the synoptists. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


O decide the route from the judgment hall to Calvary is 
x impossible, though tradition has named one lane the Via 
Dolorosa. 
and then cruelly beaten with rods,—the Roman “ scourging,”’ 


Along some path, however, Jesus, condemned, 
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—Staggered ander the weight of the transverse pieces of: the 
cross. Borne down by it, a stranger, we are told, was pres- 
ently impressed to bear them for him. Silent as to himself, 
the loud laments of women drew from him words of pitying 
sympathy. With him walked two criminals about to die, 
like him, on the cross,—‘‘ robbers,’’ justly condemned, Be- 
fore each was carried a board stating his offense, that before 
Jesus simply saying that he was *‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews.’’ These titles were to be nailed on the cross 
over each sufferer, that over our Lord being rather a mockery 
of his accusers than an indictment, to the sore annoyance of 
the priests, whom Pilate refused to gratify by any alteration to 
please them. Nailed by his hands and feet to the terrible in- 
strument of death, it was then lifted from the ground and 
dropped into its socket. This over, the four soldiers to whom 
the execution was entrusted coolly proceeded to share out 
among them, as their usual perquisites, his various garments, 
for he had been stripped before being nailed to the cross. 

But at least he had the consolation that, if abandoned at 
the garden, faithful souls were near him in this last hour of 
darkness, Mary his mother and her sister Salome, Mary the 
wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene, with ‘‘ many others,’’ 
standing farther off, out of the crowd (Matt. 27:55). One 
only of the Twelve is named as brave enough to remain by 
him to the last,—John, the beloved disciple. And his reward 
was great, for to his care the dying Saviour committed his 
mother, as if thought closer to her than her own children. 
Nor did John neglect the sacred charge. 

But as the growing heat of an Eastern sky, reverberated 
from the yellow wall close before the cross, momentarily added 
to his agony, it forced from the dying one a low moan, and he 
was heard to say ‘‘I thirst.’’ 
kind soul presently dipped a sponge in vinegar, kept, it would 
seem, beside crosses, by the thoughtful pity of tender hearts, 
for just such cases as this. 


To soothe this misery, some 


The lips moistened, all was over ; 
for John tells us that, after receiving this poor refreshment, 
Jesus was heard saying ‘‘It is finished,’’ and then his head 
fell, and he was dead. John omits details given by the other 
Gospels, but those he has left us fill up the picture with a 
measureless pathos. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Legal Tender of the Spirit World 


N that realm, gold is only fit for paving, and diamonds for 

walls. In what coin is the ransom price paid for souls ? 
The Golden Text answers, ‘‘ The Son of God... loved me, 
and gave himself for'me.’’ Soul for soul, Son of God for son 
of God. Under the system of exchange of things, for the 
value of which no mention shall be made of rubies or pearls, 
In our land a nation’s 
liberty must be bought with the blood of heroes, and the peace 
of our time by the sacrifices of war. For long ages prophecy 
had said that our sins must be atoned for by blood, and that 
it was not possible that the bleod of bulls and goats should 
Then Christ said, ‘‘ A body hast thou fitted 
to me,’’ and ‘*‘ Lo, Icome: I delight to do thy will.’’ By which 
will we have been sanctified, through the offering of the body 


we must learn new standards of value. 


take away sin. 


of Christ, once for all. The transaction may be above our 
comprehension, but is not above God’s. 

Teach: 1. 
lofty culture, nor brotherly help, could break it. It takes 


The power of sin. Neither human will, nor 
more than the attributes of God, even his essence in its mighti- 
est outgoing. God is, in essence, love, and this is its greatest 
He would have been glad to have taken 
an easier, less sacrificing, way, if possible. 

2. The worth of man. Christ knows whether that which is 
bought is worth the price. He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied with the purchase. No thought 
but God’s puts such value on man. Human ambitions and 


possible exercise. 


desires are puerile in comparison. 

You will not have time to speak of the numerous and minute 
prophecies fulfilled by almost every word and act upon the 
cross, but time should be taken to study them. 
has not varied from the first. 


University Park, Colo. 


God’s plan 


b 4 


Added Points 


On either side of Jesus is one of humanity’s two classes, 
—the penitent or the impenitent, the saved or the lost. 

Vacillating when decision was needed, decided when it 
availed little, Pilate represents a host who still live. 

Indifferent to Jesus personally, but alert for all he may be- 
stow, many, like those soldiers, still hover about the Lord. 

Truest friends stand by in the darkest hours. Christ him- 
self notes and honors devotion such as theirs. 

Caring for one’s own, especially for a mother, is an act 
commanded by the law and practised by the Lord. 



























































































































“was clotted thick. 


! cross means atonement for sin. 







- Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


‘AND fe went ont, bearing the cross for himself (v. 17). 
A The author of ‘* Ben Hur’? makes the scene vivid: 
** He was nearly dead. Every few steps he staggered as if 
he would fall. A stained gown, badly torn, hung from his 
shoulders over a seamless under-tunic, An inscription on a 
board was tied to his neck. A crown of thorns had been 
crushed hard-down upon his head, making cruel wounds, 
from which streams of blood, now dry and blackened, had run 
over his face and neck. The long hair, tangled in the thorns, 
His bare feet left red splotches upon the 
stones. The skin, where it could be seen, was ghastly white. 
His hands were tied before him.’’ O my soul, be not heed- 
less at such sight of sacrifice, and for thy sake ! 

Where they crucified him, and with him two others, on 
tither side one, and Jesus in the midst (v. 18). The central 
The-cross of the thief peni- 
tent stands at the head of the great class into which that cen- 
tral cross divides humanity;—those who accept the atonement. 
The cross of the thief impenitent stands at the head of that 
other class into which that central cross divides humanity, — 
those who reject the atonement. In which class are you ? 

And there was written, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 

ews. ... And it was written in Hebrew, and in Latin, and 
in Greek (vs. 19, 20). Contemptuous sneers &t truth cannot 
annihilate truth. And the 
three then most universal languages told the truth to the world. 
** Hebrew is the tongue of religion ;- Greek, that of culture ; 
And Christ was 


The truth still stands and shines, 


Latin, the language of law and government. 
declared King in them all. 
Let me come under joyful subjection to such a King. 


On his head are many crowns.’ 


Pilate answered, What I have written I have written (v 
22). In deeper sense than Pilate’ meant is this word true. 
What you have done, you have done. What you have sinned, 
you have sinned. The past holds it irrevocably. You can- 
not get back into the past and change it. I have read some- 
whitre of the picture of a monk furiously writing. And the 
legend of the picture was that the monk had died, and had 
been allowed to return to the world to do what he should 
have done before he died. And he was at it terribly. But 
the picture did not tell the fact. You get no chance to change 
what the past holds. But, thank God! there is forgiveness 
for us in Jesus Christ. 
without Christ, to confront the unchangeable record of your 
past ? 

They said therefore one to another, Let us, not rend it, but 
cast lots for tt (v. 24). 
bling at the cross’s foot ! 


Are you willing, as you are, and 


What hardened men, you say, gam- 

And there is no-sin so morally in- 
durating as gambling. Do not set your feet in that fashionable 
Sut still the 
sacred shadow of-that cross lies upon your life, 2nd you—are 


rim of the black flood called progressive euchre. 


heedless of it, thinking only of frivolitics, money-making. Is 
it too hard to say that there is something of even the awful 
moral heedlessness of these gamblers in yourself ? 

He saith unto his mother, Woman, behold, thy son! Then 
saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother ! (ws. 26,27.) See 
the imperial sacredness of the family relationships. Though 
the Lord is in the stress and pain of his atonement, he may 
not forget provision for his mother. Home duties are first 
duties. 

He said, It is finished (v. 30). To the last finishing limit 
of sacrificial atonement our Lord went. No shred did he 
fleave unfinished. No least raveled edge remained. Instead 
of vainly trying to manage my own salvation, let me accept 
the completed work of Christ. 

Philadelphia. * 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 17.— They took Jesus therefore: The best authori- 
ties omit ‘‘and led Aim away.’’ This clause is there- 
fere connected with what follows, and properly begins a 
paragraph. But even in the Revised Version the clause is a 
part of verse 16.—And he went out, bearing the cross for him- 
self: ** Went out ’’ suggests going outside the city. The con- 
demned man carried on his shoulders one or both of the two 
beams forming the cross, which in this case was the Latin cross, 
since the superscription was ‘‘ over his head ’’ (Matt. 27 : 37). 
John does not mention that Simon of Cyrene was impressed to 
bear the cross after Jesus. Luke tells of the weeping women. 
{Apocryphal books add other details. )}— 7he place of a skull: 
Similarly designated in all four accounts (‘* Calvary ’’ is the 
Latin form), probably from the shape of the knol]l.—/n //e- 
brew Golgotha: The Aramaic form of the Hebrew word 
meaning ‘‘skull.’’ On the site, see Lesson Surroundings. 
* Verse 18.— Where they crucified him: Matthew and Mark 
tell of the stupefying draught which Jesus refused. The vic- 
tith was usually nailed to the cross while it lay on the ground, 
the feet being sometimes bound instead of nailed ; the whole 
was then raised, and the end let fall into the hole prepared for 


z. t 
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it. _A peg supported the body to prevent the weight from 
tearing it off. ‘The physical torture of this Roman punishment 
was great, the death being a lingering one, unless a mercy 
stroke (crurifragium) was given. ‘The first ** word from the 
cross ’’ probably uttered when it was elevated (Luke 23 : 34). 
— Two others; ‘* Robbers,’’ not ‘* thieves,’’ possibly follow- 
ers of Barabbas.— Jesus in the midst: As if to represent him 
with his subjects, 

Verse 19.— Wrote a title also; ‘* Also,’’ passed over in the 
Authorized Version, suggests that this title was in the line of 
the grim mockery with which Pilate had acted.—/esus of 
Nazareth, the king of the Jews; All four evangelists give the 
final phrase ; Mark, that only. The variations in the three 
forms of the first part may be accounted for by the threefold 
inscription. 

Verse 21.— The chief priests of the Jews: The phrase oc- 
curs only here, and seems to have been used to mark a con- 
trast between ‘‘ chief priests of the Jews’’ and Zhe Aing of 
the Jews ; The ecclesiastical authorities resented the gibe -of 
Pilate expressed in the title. 

Verse 23.— Zhe soldiers therefore; In accordance with 
usage.— Zook his garments... to every soldier a part: The 
sandals, the head-gear, the long girdle, and the tallith 
(upper garment), were the four articles of about equal value 
(according to Edersheim). Possibly these also were assigned 
by lot.—And also the coat: Or “ tunic.’ The most valuable 
part; here described as without seam, woven from the top 
throughout. 

Verse 24.— 7hat the scripture might be fulfilled: The cita- 
18 in the Septuagint. Whether 
the passage is. regarded as typical or directly Messianic, the 


tion is exact, from Psalm 22 : 


evangelist (himself an eye-witness) saw in this a direct ful- 
filment of the Psalm.— 7%ese things therefore: This sets 
forth the actions of the soldiers as in accordance with the 
prophecy. After this occurred the mockery and scofling by 
most of the spectators; then the wonderful. exhibition of 
faith by the penitent robber, with the second ‘* word from 
the cross.’’ 

Verse 25.—//is mother, and his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene : 
women or four ? 


Were there three 
If but three, then two sisters had the name 
of Mary, and the second Mary was the mother of ‘‘ James the 
Less,’’—that is, James, the son of Alpheus, an apostle. This 
view-is upheld to prove that James, our Lord’s brother, was 


” 


‘**son of Alpheus,’’ and really a cousin. But the names may 


” 


referred to 
Salome, who was there at the time of the death of Jesus. 


be arranged in pairs, and *‘ his mother’s sister 
g . 


John’s habit about himself and family would account for ‘his 
not giving the name. ‘This view is preferable, the present 
writer believes, and accounts for John’s receiving the care of 
the mother of Jesus, as the sister of his own mother. ‘* Jo- 
anna’’ is associated with the other women (Luke 24: 10), 
but not on this occasion. 

Verse 26.— Homan: Clearly here a term of affection.— 
Behold, thy son! ** Behold” is not a verb, but an exclama- 
tion in Greek, as the pointing of the Revised Version plainly 
indicates. 

Verse 27.—And from that hour the disciple took her unto his 
own home : She was not present when Jesus died ; the other ac- 
counts show that Salome and the two Marys were there, The 
fact that there were other sons, whether hers or those of 
Joseph by a former wife, does not conflict with this représen- 
His relation- 
ship to her, if admitted, makes the word from the cross all the 


tation of John’s care for the mother of Jesus. 


more natural, 

Verse 28.—A/fter this: Indefinite, but covering the period 
of darkness from noon to 3 P.M. The cry (fourth word) : 
‘* My God, my God,’’ etc., had already been uttered, and the 
comments of the bystanders were connected with the occur- 
rence narrated: in the next verse.— 7hat the scripture might 


’ 


be accomplished: Literally, ‘‘ finished,’’ as in the preceding 


clause. ‘‘ That’’ may depend on what precedes, all things 
are finished in order that the scripture, etc., or on ‘‘ saith.’’ 
—Tl thirst: Fifth word. 


ment of crucifixion. 


Unnatural thirst was an accompani- 


Verse 29.— There was se? there a vessel full of vinegar: 
This suggests that the writer was an eye-witgess. Probably 
this vinegar, er sour wine, was placed there to be given to the 
victims, as is indicated by the presence of the sponge and 
hyssop Matthew and Mark say ‘‘a reed,’’ which the stem of 
the hyssop may have resembled, though some think the hys- 
sop, a plant the identity of which is in dispute, was used to 
bind the sponge to the reed.—Brought it to his mouth: 
Probably the height above the person holding the reed was 
less than two feet. 

Verse 30.— When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar: 
He had refused the stupefying draught before the crucifixion 
(Matthew, Mark), but he takes this to strengthen him for the 
It is finished 
The sufferings were completed, and all that the sufferings 
implied. 


final utterance. — The sixth word, not the last. 
An inexhaustible significance attaches to the cry.— 
The bowed his head: Suggesting that it had remained erect 
during all the agony.—-And gave up his spirit: Matthew says 
** spirit,’’ while Mark and Luke use a similar verb meaning 


to breathe out, expire. The seventh word was: ‘ Father, 





into thy hands I commend my spirit’? (Luke) ; but it is not 
certain whether the * loud voice” of the other accounts re- 
fers to this utterance, or to ‘It is finished.” In any case, 
the suddenness and speediness of the death, and the expres- 
sions used by the evangelists, emphasize the fart that the 
death of Jesus, though caused by the crucifixion, was a self- 
surrender, a giving up of his life. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pd. 
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An Eye-Witness’s Account of 
the Crucifixion 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ig great and small matters John’s account adds much to the 
narrative of the crucifixion. He alone tells of the at- 
tempt to have the title on the cross altered, of the tender 
entrusting of the Virgin to his care, and of the two ** words ”’ 
**T thirst’’ and ‘* It is finished.’’ He gives details which had 
been burned into his memory, such as Christ’s position **in 
the midst’’ of the two robbers and the jar of ‘ vinegar ”’ 
standing by the crosses. He says little about the act of fix 
ing Jesus to the cross, but enlarges what the other evangelists 
tell as to the soldiers casting lots. He had heard what they 
said to one another, He alone distinctly tells that Jesus was 
bearing the cross when he went forth, which afterwards Simon 
of Cyrene had to carry, probably because our Lord’s*strengt 
failed. , 

Who appointed the two robbers to be crucified at.the same 
time? Not the rulers, who had no such power, but probably 
Pilate, as one more shaft of sarcasm, which was all the sharper 
because it both seemed to put Jesus in the same class as they, 
and because they were of the same class as the man of the 
Jews’ choice, Barabbas, and possibly were two of his gang. 
Jesus was ‘in the midst,’ where he always is, completely 
identified with the transgressors, but central to all things and 
all men. As he was in the midst on the cross, with a pegitent 
on one hand and a rejecter on the other, he is ‘still in the 
midst of humanity, and his judgment seat will be as central as 
his cross was. 

All the evangelists give the title written over the cross, but 
John alone tells that it was Pilate’s malicious invention, He 
thought that he was having a final fling at the priests, and 
little knew how truly his title, which was meant as a bitter 
jest, was a fact, He had it put into the three tongues in use, 
—the ‘‘ Hebrew,’’ the national tongue ; the Greek, the com- 
mon medium of intercourse between varying nationalities; 
and the Latin, the official language. He did not know that 
he was proclaiming the universal dominion of Jesus, and 
prophesying that wisdom as represented by Greece, law and 
imperial power as represented by Rome, and all previous 
revelation as represented by Israel, would yet bow before 
the Crucified, and recognize that his cross was his throne, 

The ‘* high-priests ’’ winced, and would fain have had the 
title altered. Their wish once more denied Jesus, and added 
to their condemnation, but it did not move Pilate. It would 
have been well for him if he had been as firm in carrying out 
his convictions of justice as in abiding by his bitter jest. He 
was obstinate in the wrong place, partly because he was angry 
with the rulers, and partly to recover his self-respect, which 
had been damaged by his vacillation. But his stiff-necked 
speech had a more tragic meaning than he knew, for ** what 
he had written ’’ on his own life-page by that day could never 
be erased, and will confront him. We are all writing an 
imperishable record, and we shall have to read it out here- 
alter, and acknowledge our handwriting. 

John next sets in strong contrast the two groups round the 
cross,—the stolid soldiers and the sad friends. The four 
legionaries went through their work as a very ordinary piece 
of military duty, They were well accustomed to crucify rebel 
Jews, and saw no difference between these three and former 
prisoners. They watched the pangs without a touch of pity, 
and only wished that death might come soon, and let them 
get back to their barrack. How blind men may be to what 
If knowledge measures guilt, how slight 
the culpability of the soldiers! They were scarcely more 
guilty than the mallet and nails which they used. The suf- 
ferers’ clothes were their perquisite, and their division was 
conducted on cool business principles, and with utter disre- 
gard of the solemn nearness of death. Could callous indif- 
ference go farther than to cast lots for the robe at the very 
foot of the cross ? 


they are gazing at ! 


But the thing that most concerns us here is that Jesus sub- 
mitted to that extremity of shame and humiliation, and hung 
there .naked for all these hours, gazed on, while the light 
lasted, by a mocking crowd. He had set the perfect pat- 
tern of lowly self-abnegation when, amid the disciples in the 
upper room, he had “ laid“aside his garments,’’ but now he 
humbles himself yet more, being clothed only ‘* with shame.”’ 
Therefore should we clothe him with hearts’ love. There- 
fore God has clothed him with the robes of imperial majesty. 

Another point emphasized by John is the fulfilment of- 
prophecy in this act. The seamless robe, probably woven by 
loving hands, perhaps by some of the weeping women who 
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17 And he bearing his cross 
went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew GdGl’go 












tha 

18 Where they crucified him, 
and two others with him, on 
either side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. 

19 © And Pi'late wrote a title, 
and put 77 on the cross, And 


the writing was, JESUS OF 
NAZARETH TILE KING OF 
THE Jews. 

20 This title then read many 
of the Jew 2S for the pl ice where 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to 
the city: and it was written in 
Hebrew, avd Greek, and Latin. 

2t Then said the chief priests 
of the Jews to Pi'late, Write 
not, The King of the Jews ; but 
that he said, | am King of the 
Jews. 

22 Vi'late answered, What I 
have written | have written 

23 4 ‘Then the soldiers, when 
they had crucified Jesus, took 
his garments, and made four 
parts. to every soldier a part ; 
and also A/s coat: now the coat 
was without seam, woven from 
the top throughont 

24 They said therefore among 
themselves, Let us not rend it, 
but cast lots for it, whose it shall 
be : that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, They 
parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast 
lots. ‘These things therefore the 


























































































soldiers did. 

25 § Now there stood by the 
cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Cle’o-phas, and Mary 
Mag’da-léne 

26 When Jesus therefore saw 
his mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman 
behold thy son! 

27 Then saith he to the disei 
ple, Behold thy mother ! And 
from that hour that disciple 
took her unto his own ome. 

284 After this, Jesus knowing 
that all things were now accom 
plished, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, [ thirst. 

29 Now there was set a vessel 
full of vinegar : and they filled 
a sponge with vinegar, and put 
if upon hyssop, and put @7f to 
his mouth. 

30 When Jesus therefore had 
received the vinegar, he said, It 
is finished : and he bowed his 


head, and gave up the ghost 


hand *Or, tun 


Jesus in the midst (18). 


cross (25-27). 


Mon. — Jesus on the Cross (Luke 


(22, 22) 


32, 33 


(39, 40) 


ing (50-54) 
Wed. ifter hi 


His death made sure ( 
(26 37) 
the seal (Matt. 27 : 62-66 


to 


1 Or, for the place of the city wher 


Sun,— Jesus at Golgotha ( Joha 19: 16-30) 
‘The garments divided (23, 


Fifth and sixth words from the cross (28-30). 


The first word from the cross (34) 


Tues.— Scenes and Incidents ( Matt. 27 : 39-54) 


‘The fourth word from the 


a bone of him wa 


Buried im a new tomb (38-42 
). 


Helps 


Lesson 10, June 4, 1890 
Christ Crucified 


John 19 : 17-30 


15: 16-39, and Luke 23 : 33-47. 


Memory verses : 28-30 


God, who lowed me, and gave 


REVISED VERSION 


17. They took Jesus therefore 
and he went out, bearing the 
cross for himself, unto the 
place called The place of a 
skull, which is called in 

18 Hebrew Golgotha where 
they crucified him, and with 
him two others, on either 
side one, and Jesus in the 

19 midst And Pilate wrote a 
title also, and put it on the 
cross, \nd there was writ- 
ten, JTESUS OF NAZARETH, 
fHE KING OF THE JEWS. 

20 This title therefore read 

many of the Jews: ! for the 

place where Jesus was cruci- 
fied was nigh to the city: 
and it was written in Hlebrew, 
and in Latin, avd in Greek, 

The chief priests of the Jews 

therefore said to Pilate, 

Write not, The King of the 

Jews; but, that he said, Tam 

22 King of the Jews. Pilate 
answered, What I have 
written [| have written. 

23 ‘The soldiers therefore, 
when they had crucified 
Jesus, took his garmetits, and 
made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also the 
2coat: now the * coat was 
without seam, woven from 

24 the top throughout. They 
said therefore one to another, 
Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be: 
that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, 

They parted my garments 
among them, 

And upon my vesture did 
they cast lots. 

‘These things therefore the 

23 Soldiers did sut there were 

standing by the cross of 

Jesus his mother, and his 

mother sister, Mary the 

wife of Clopas, and Mary 

Magdalene. When Jesus 

therefore saw his mother, 

and the disciple standing by, 
whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, 

27 behold, thy son ! Then 

saith he to the disciple, Be- 

hold, thy mother ! And from 
that hour the disciple took 
her unto his own Aome. 

After this Jesus, knowing 

that all things are now 

finished, that the scripture 


to 
oo 


might be accomplished, 
29 saith, I thirst There was 
set there a_ vessel full of 
vinegar: so they put a 


sponge full of the vinegar 
upon hyssop, and brought it 
to his mouth. When Jesus 
therefore had received the 
vinegar, he said, It is fin- 
ished: and he bowed his 
head, and gave up his spirit. 


e Jesus was crucified was nigh at 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


‘*A King on the Cross, and on the Cross a King "’ 


To the cross (16, 17). 
A King on the cross (19-22). 
24). The third word from the 


27. 26-46). Simon the Cyrenian 
(26). Daughters of Jerusalem (27-31). The malefactors 


The mock- 


ing (35-38) The penitent thief (39-42) The second word 
from the cross (43). ‘The seventh word from the cross 
(44-49) 


The passers by 


Hie saved others, himself he cannot save (41-44 


cross (45-49) rhe signs follow- 


Death ( John 19: 31-42 Matt. 27 : 62-66 The 
Jews request (31) Not; 


broken (32, 33). 
34, 35) The scripture fulfilled 


he guard and 
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Thurs.— During the Darkness (Psa. 22: 1-21). ‘The fourth word 


from the cross (1, 2). “Trust in God (3-5). The reproach 
of men (6-8 ‘Lhe bulls, the lions, and the dogs (11-16). 
The picreed hands and feet (16, 17). The garments 


divided (18) \ prayer for help (19-21). 


Fri.— During the Light (Psa. 22: 22-71). God's name declared 


The meek 


shall praise him, and the nations worship him (26-28). All 


and glorified (22, 23). “Fhe restoration (24, 25). 


shall bow, a generation declare his righteousness (29-31) 
Sat.— 7he Cross loretold (/sa. §3: 1-12). Despised and rejected 

(1-3). Our sin bearer (4-6). Numbered with transgressors, 

yet with the rich in his death (7-9). His soul made an of- 


fering for sin (10). He shall be satisfied (11). He made 
intercession (12), 

Sun.—7he Power and Wisdom of God (14 Cor. 1: 17-31). The 
word of the cross (17-25). Christ crucified, the power and 
wisdom of God (26-29). Christ made wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption (30, 31). 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


| NTERVENING Events.—The demand for Barabbas was 

attended with further parleying on the part of Pilate, who 
washes his hands publicly, and is answered by the Jews, ‘‘ His 
blood é¢ on us, and on our children’’ (Matthew), The 
scourging and mockery of Jesus by the Roman soldiers fol- 
lowed, ‘Then came the ‘* Ecce Homo’? scene, resulting in a 
further demand for the crucifixion of Jesus. Pilate parleys 
again, but is met by the religious charge that Jesus had 
‘*made himself the Son of God.’’ Alarmed by this, Pilate 
has another interview with Jesus, makes another attempt to 
release him, but is met by the claim that such release would 
be disloyalty to Cesar. Bringing Jesus out, and taking his seat 
as judge, Pilate makes some final taunts about their ‘‘ King,’’ 
to which the response was, ‘‘ We have no king but Cesar.’’ 
Pilate then delivers Jesus to the soldiers (but virtually ‘‘ unto 
them ’’) to be crucified. 

PLAcrs. —Pilate’s pretorium (see last Lesson Surroundings). 
Golgotha, the place of the crucifixion, was outside the city, hence 
the traditional site, at the church of the Holy Sepulcher, can 
scarcely be the true one. Opinion now favors a knoll, skull- 
like in form, near the so-called Grotto of Jeremiah, northeast 
of the Damascus Gate. The Via Dolorosa cannot be deemed 
the true route between the places of trial and crucifixion, 

Timr.—Between 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., on Friday, the 15th 
that is, April 7, A.D. 30. 
John says (v. 14) ‘‘ about the sixth 


of Nisan: The time of day is 
given by the synoptists. 
hour,’’ which may be a general expression for ‘* before noon.”’ 
Others think he reckons the hours from midnight, but this 
usage cannot be certainly established, though defended by 
many writers. 
the trial too early (about 6 A. M.). 


Furthermore, it would place the conclusion of 
Other explanations are 
improbahie. 

Persons.—Our Lord, two robbers, Pilate and the chief 
priests, the Roman soldiers, John and ¢/rce or more, probably 


four, women. See Critical Notes on verse 25. 


nN 
tN 


PARALLEL PASSAGES.— Matthew 27 : 33-50; 
37; Luke 23 : 33-45. 


Western Theological Seminary, Alle 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


| O decide the route from the judgment hall to Calvary is 
impossible, though tradition has named one lane the Via 
Dolorosa. Along some path, however, Jesus, condemned, 


and then cruelly beaten with rods,—the Roman “ scourging,’’ 


Vol. 41, No. 20 


staggered under the weight of the transverse pieces of: the 
cross. Borne down by it, a stranger, we are told, was pres- 
Silent as to himself, 
the loud laments of women drew from him words of pitying 


ently impressed to bear them for him. 
sympathy. With him walked two criminals about to die, 
like him, on the cross,—‘* robbers,’’ justly condemned. Be- 
fore each was carried a board stating his offense, that before 
Jesus simply saying that he was ** Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews.’’ These titles were to be nailed on the cross 
over each sufferer, that over our Lord being rather a mockery 
of his accusers than an indictment, to the sore annoyance of 
the priests, whom Pilate refused to gratify by any alteration to 
please them. Nailed by his hands and feet to the terrible in- 
strument of death, it was then lifted from the ground and 
dropped into its socket. This over, the four soldiers to whom 
the execution was entrusted coolly proceeded to share out 
among them, as their usual perquisites, his various garments, 
for he had been stripped before being nailed to the cross. 

But at least he had the consolation that, if abandoned at 
the garden, faithful souls were near him in this last hour of 
darkness, Mary his mother and her sister Salome, Mary the 
wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene, with ‘‘ many others,’’ 
standing farther off, out of the crowd (Matt. 27:55). One 
only of the Twelve is named as brave enough to remain by 
him to the last, —John, the beloved disciple. And his reward 
was great, for to his care the dying Saviour committed his 
mother, as if thought closer to her than her own children. 
Nor did John neglect the sacred charge. 

But as the growing heat of an Eastern sky, reverberated 
from the yellow wall close before the cross, momentarily added 
to his agony, it forced from the dying one a low moan, and he 
was heard to say ‘‘I thirst.’’ To soothe this misery, some 
kind soul presently dipped a sponge in vinegar, kept, it would 
seem, beside crosses, by the thoughtful pity of tender hearts, 
for just such cases as this. The lips moistened, all was over ; 
for John tells us that, after receiving this poor refreshment, 
Jesus was heard saying ‘‘It is finished,’’ and then his head 
fell, and he was dead. John omits details given by the other 
Gospels, but those he has left us fill up the picture with a 
measureless pathos. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Legal Tender of the Spirit World 


|* that realm, gold is only fit for paving, and diamonds for 
walls. In what coin is the ransom price paid for souls ? 
The Golden Text answers, ‘‘ The Son of God... . loved me, 


and gave himself for me.’’ Soul for soul, Son of God for son 


of God. 


value of which no mention shall be made of rubies or pearls, 


Under the system of exchange of things, for the 


we must learn new standards of value. In our land a nation’s 
liberty must be bought with the blood of heroes, and the peace 
of our time by the sacrifices of war. For long ages prophecy 
had said that our sins must be atoned for by blood, and that 
it was not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin. ‘Then Christ said, ‘‘ A body hast thou fitted 
to me,’’ and ‘* Lo, Icome: I delight to do thy will.’’ By which 
will we have been sanctified, through the offering of the body 
of Christ, once for all. The transaction may be above our 
comprehension, but is not above God’s. 

Teach: 1. The power of sin. Neither human will, nor 
lofty culture, nor brotherly help, could break it. It takes 
more than the attributes of God, even his essence in its mighti- 
, @ 


est outgoing. God is, in essence, love, and this is its greatest 


possible exercise. He would have been glad to have taken 
an easier, less sacrificing, way, if possible. 
2. The worth of man. Christ knows whether that which is 
He shall see of the travail of his 
No thought 


IIuman ambitions and 


bought is worth the price. 
soul, and shall be satisfied with the purchase. 
but God’s puts such value on man. 
desires are puerile in comparison. 

You will not have time to speak of the numerous and minute 
prophecies fulfilled by almost every word and act upon the 
cross, but time should be taken to study them. 
has not varied from the first. 


God’s plan 


University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points 


On either side of Jesus is one of humanity’s two classes, 
—the penitent or the impenitent, the saved or the lost. 

Vacillating when decision was needed, decided when it 
availed little, Pilate represents a host who still live. 

Indifferent to Jesus personally, but alert for all he may be- 
stow, many, like those soldiers, still hover about the Lord. 

Truest friends stand by in the darkest hours. Christ him- 
self notes and honors devotion such as theirs. 

Caring for one’s own, especiatly for a mother, is an act 


commanded by the law and practised by the Lord. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND fe went out, bearing the cross for himself (v. 17). 
The author of ** Ben Hur’? makes the scene vivid: 

** He was nearly dead. Every few steps he staggered as if 
A stained gown, badly torn, hung from his 


An inscription on a 


he would fall. 
shoulders over a seamless under-tunic, 
board was tied to his neck. A crown of thorns had been 
crushed hard. down upon his head, making cruel wounds, 
from which streams of blood, now dry and blackened, had run 
over his face and neck. ‘The long hair, tangled in the thorns, 
was clotted thick. His bare feet left red splotches upon the 
stones. The skin, where it could be seen, was ghastly white. 
His hands were tied before him.’’ O my soul, be not heed- 
less at such sight of sacrifice, and for thy sake ! 

Where they crucified him, and with him two others, on 
either side one, and Jesus in the midst (v. 18). The central 
cross means atonement for sin. The cross of the thief peni- 
tent stands at the head of the great class into which that cen- 
tral cross divides humanity;—those who accept the atonement. 
The cross of the thief impenitent stands at the head of that 
other class into which that central cross divides humanity, — 
those who reject the atonement. 

And there was written, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews. ... And it was written in Hebrew, and in Latin, and 
19, 20). 
annihilate truth, 


In which class are you ? 


an Greek (vs. Contemptuous sneers at truth cannot 


And the 


three then most universal languages told the truth to the world. 


The truth still stands and shines. 


** Hebrew is the tongue of religion ;-Greek, that of culture ; 
Latin, the language of law and government. And Christ was 
declared King in them all. On his head are many crowns.’’ 
Let me come under joyful subjection to such a King. 

Pilate answered, What I have written I have written (v 
22). In deeper sense than Pilate meant is this word true. 
What you have done, you have done. What you have sinned, 
you have sinned. ‘The past holds it irrevocably. You can 
I have read some- 


And the 
legend of the picture was that the monk had died, and had 


not get back into the past and change it. 
where of the picture of a monk furiously writing. 
been allowed to return to the world to do what he should 
have done before he died. And he was at it terribly. But 
the picture did not tell the fact. You get no chance to change 
what the past holds. But, thank God! there is forgiveness 
for us in Jesus Christ. Are you willing, as you are, and 
without Christ, to confront the unchangeable record of your 
past ? 

They said therefore one to another, Let us, not rend tt, but 
cast lots for it (v. 24). What hardened men, you say, gam- 
bling at the cross’s foot! And there is no sin so morally in- 
durating as gambling. Do not set your feet in that fashionable 
tim of the black flood called progressive euchre. But still the 
sacred shadow of-that cross lies upon your life, and you—are 
heedless of it, thinking only of frivolitics, money-making. — Is 
it too hard to say that there is something of even the awful 
moral heedlessness of these gamblers in yourself ? 

Then 
saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother ! (vs, 26,27.) See 


Tle satth unto his mother, Woman, behold, thy son ! 
the imperial sacredness of the family relationships. Though 
the Lord is in the stress and pain of his atonement, he may 
not forget provision for his mother. Home duties are first 
duties. 

He said, It is finished (v. 30). To the last finishing limit 
No shred did he 


No least raveled edge remained. 


of sacrificial atonement our Lord went. 
feave unfinished. Instead 
of vainly trying to manage my own salvation, let me accept 
the completed work of Christ. 

Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 17.— 7hey took Jesus therefore: 
ties omit ‘‘and led Aim away.’’ 


The best authori- 
This clause is there- 
fore connected with what follows, and properly begins a 
paragraph. 
part of verse 16.—And he went out, bearing the cross for him- 
self; ‘* Went out ’’ suggests going outside the city. 


Sut even in the Revised Version the clause is a 


The con- 
demned man carried on his shoulders one or both of the two 
beams forming the cross, which in this case was the Latin cross, 
since the superscription was ‘* over his head ’’ (Matt. 27 : 37). 
John does not mention that Simon of Cyrene was impressed to 


bear the cross after Jesus. Luke tells of the weeping women. 


(Apocryphal books add other details. The place of a skull: 
Similarly designated in all four accounts (‘* Calvary ”’ is the 
Latin form), probably from the shape of the knoll.—/n //- 
brew Golgotha: The Aramaic form of the Hebrew word 


skull.’’ 


* Verse 18.— Where they crucified him 


meaning ‘* On the site, see Lesson Surroundings. 

Matthew and Mark 
tell of the stupefying draught which Jesus refused. The vic- 
tim was usually nailed to the cross while it lay on the ground, 
the feet being sometimes bound instead of nailed ; the whole 


was then raised, and the end let fall into the hole prepared for 
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it. A peg supported the body to prevent the weight from 
tearing it off. ‘lhe physical torture of this Roman punishment 
was great, the death being a lingering one, unless a mercy 
The first ** word from the 


cross’’ probably uttered when it was elevated (Luke 23 : 34). 


stroke (crurifragium) was given. 


Two others: ‘* Robbers,’’ not ‘* thieves,’’ possibly follow- 
ers of Barabbas.—/esus in the midst: As if to represent him 
with his subjects. 

Verse 19.— Wrote a title also; ‘* Also,’’ passed over in the 
Authorized Version, suggests that this title was in the line of 
the grim mockery with which Pilate had acted.—/esus of 
Nazareth, the king of the Jews : 
Mark, that only. 


forms of the first part may be accounted for by the threefold 


All four evangelists give the 


final phrase ; The variations in the three 
inscription, 

Verse 21.— 7he chief pi tests of the SI Ws . 
curs only here, and seems to have been used to mark a con- 


The phrase oc- 


trast between ‘‘ chief priests of the Jews’’ and Zhe Aing of 
the Jews ’ 
Pilate expressed in the title. 

Verse 23.—7Zhe soldiers therefore: In 
. to every soldier a part: The 
tallith 
(upper garment), were the four articles of about equal value 


The ecclesiastical authorities resented the gibe of 
accordance with 
usage.— Zook his garments. . 
sandals, the 


head-gear, the long girdle, and the 


(according to Edersheim). Possibly these also were assigned 
by lot.—And also the coat: Or ‘* tunic.’’ The most valuable 
part; here described as without seam, woven from the top 
throughout. 

The cita- 
Whether 


the passage is regarded as typical or directly Messianic, the 


Verse 24.— Zhat the scripture might be fulfilled: 


tion is exact, from Psalm 22 : 18 in the Septuagint. 


evangelist (himself an eye-witness) saw in this a direct ful- 


filment of the Psalm.—7vese things therefore: This sets 


forth the actions of the soldiers as in accordance with the 
prophecy. After this occurred the mockery and scoffing by 


most of the spectators; then the wonderful exhibition of 


faith by the penitent robber, with the second ‘* word from 
the cross.’’ 
mother s 


Verse 25.—//is mother, and his sister, Mary the 


wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalen Were there three 


women or four ? 


If but three, then two sisters had the name 
of Mary, and the second Mary was the mother of ‘* James the 
This 


view is upheld to prove that James, our Lord’s brother, was 


Less,’ 


—that is, James, the son of Alpheus, an apostle. 


**son of Alpheus,’’ and really a cousin, But the names may 


be arranged in pairs, and ‘‘ his mother’s sister ’’ referred to 
Salome, who was there at the time of the death of Jesus, 
John’s habit about himself and family would account for his 
not giving the name. ‘This view is preferable, the present 
writer believes, and accounts for John’s receiving the care of 
the mother of Jesus, as the sister of his own mother.  ‘* Jo- 
anna’’ is associated with the other women (Luke 24 : 10), 
but not on this occasion, 

Verse 26. Homan: Clearly here a term of affection.— 
Behold, thy son! ** Behold ’’ is not a verb, but an exclama- 
tion in Greek, as the pointing of the Revised Version plainly 
indicates. 

Verse 27.—And from that hour the disciple took her unto his 
own home : She was not present when Jesus died ; the other ac- 
The 


whether hers or those of 


counts show that Salome and the two Marys were there. 
fact that there were other sons, 
Joseph by a former wife, does not conflict with this représen- 
tation of John’s care for the mother of Jesus. His relation- 
ship to her, if admitted, makes the word from the cross all the 
more natural, 

Verse 28. Ifter thi Indefinite, but covering the period 
of darkness from noon to 3 P.M. ‘The cry (fourth word) : 
‘* My God, my God,’’ etc., had already been uttered, and the 
comments of the bystanders were connected with the occur- 
rence narrated in the next verse.— 7hat the scripture might 
be accomplished: Literally, *‘ finished,’’ as in the preceding 
clause. ‘‘ That’’ may depend on what precedes, all things 
are finished in order that the scripture, etc., 
—T thirst: Fifth word. 


ment of crucifixion. 


or on ‘* saith,’’ 
Unnatural thirst was an accompani- 
Verse 29.— There was set there a vessel full of vinegar: 
Probably 


this vinegar, or sour wine, was placed there to be given to the 


This suggests that the writer was an eye-witness. 


victims, as is indicated by the presence of the sponge and 
hyssop: Matthew and Mark say ‘‘a reed,’’ which the stem of 
the hyssop may have resembled, though some think the hys- 
sop, a plant the identity of which is in dispute, was used to 
it to his 


person holding the reed was 


bind the sponge to the reed.—Arought mouth : 
Probably the height above the 
less than two feet. 

Wi nf us therefore had rece? 


Iie had refused the stupefying draught before the crucifixion 


Verse 30. 


! thet inegar 
(Matthew, Mark), but he takes this to strengthen him for the 
final utterance. —/¢ is finished: The sixth word, not the last. 
The sufferings were completed, and 
implied. An inexhaustible significance attaches to the cry.— 


The bowed his head 


during all the agony ind gaz 


all that the sufferings 


Suggesting that it had remained erect 


up hi pirit Matthew says 


‘* spirit,’’ while Mark and Luke use a similar verb meaning 


to breathe out, expire. The seventh word was: ‘ Father, 
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into thy hands I commend my spirit’ (Luke) ; but it is not 
certain whether the *‘ loud voice ’’ of the other accounts re- 
fers to this utterance, or to ‘* It is finished.” In any case, 
the suddenness and speediness of the death, and the expres- 
sions used by the evangelists, emphasize the fact that the 
death of Jesus, though caused by the crucifixion, was a self- 
surrender, a giving up of his life. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa, 
* 
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An Eye-Witness’s Account of 
the Crucifixion 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


N great and small matters John’s account adds much to the 

narrative of the crucifixion. He alone tells of the at- 
tempt to have the title on the cross altered, of the tender 
entrusting of the Virgin to his care, and of the two ‘ words ”’ 
**T thirst’’ and ‘*‘ It is finished.’’ 


been burned into his memory, such as Christ’s position ‘*in 


He gives details which had 


the midst’’ of the two robbers and the jar of * vinegar ”’ 
standing by the crosses. He says little about the act of fix 
ing Jesus to the cross, but enlarges what the other evangelists 
tell as to the soldiers casting lots. He had heard what they 
said to one another. He alone distinctly tells that Jesus was 
bearing the cross when he went forth, which afterwards Simon 
of Cyrene had to carry, probably because our Lord’s*strength 
failed. 

Who appointed the two robbers to be crucified at the same 
time? Not the rulers, who had no such power, but probably 
Pilate, as one more shaft of sarcasm, which was all the sharper 
because it both seemed to put Jesus in the same class as they, 
and because they were of the same class as the man of the 
Jews’ choice, Barabbas, and possibly were two of his gang. 


’ 


Jesus was ‘‘in the midst,’’ where he always is, completely 
identified with the transgressors, but central to all things and 
all men. As he was in the midst on the cross, with a pegitent 
on one hand and a rejecter on the other, he is still in the 
midst of humanity, and his judgment seat will be as central as 
his cross was. 

All the evangelists give the title written over the cross, but 
John alone tells that it was Pilate’s malicious invention, He 
thought that he was having a final fling at the priests, and 
little knew how truly his title, which was meant as a bitter 


jest, was a fact. He had it put into the three tongues in use, 


—the ‘* Hebrew,”’’ the national tongue ; the Greek, the com- 
mon medium of intercourse between varying nationalities ; 
and the Latin, the official language. He did not know that 
he was proclaiming the universal dominion of Jesus, and 
prophesying that wisdom as represented by Greece, law and 
imperial power as represented by Rome, and all previous 
revelation as represented by Israel, would yet bow before 
the Crucified, and recognize that his cross was his throne, 
The ‘*‘ high-priests ’’ 
title altered. 


to their condemnation, but it did not move Pilate. 


winced, and would fain have had the 
Their wish once more denied Jesus, and added 
It would 
have been well for him if he had been as firm in carrying out 
his convictions of justice as in abiding by his bitter jest. He 
was obstinate in the wrong place, partly because he was angry 
with the rulers, and partly to recover his self-respect, which 
But his stiff-necked 
speech had a more tragic meaning than he knew, for ‘* what 


” 


had been damaged by his vacillation. 
he had written ’’ on his own life-page by that day could never 
be erased, and will confront him. We are all writing an 
imperishable record, and we shall have to read it out here- 
alter, and acknowledge our handwriting. 

John next sets in strong contrast the two groups round the 
cross,—the stolid soldiers and the sad friends, The four 
legionaries went through their work as a very ordinary piece 
of military duty. They were well accustomed to crucify rebel 
Jews, and saw no difference between these three and former 
prisoners, They watched the pangs without a touch of pity, 
end only wished that death might come soon, and let them 
get back to their barrack. How blind men may be to what 
they are gazing at! If knowledge measures guilt, how slight 
the culpability of the soldiers! They were scarcely more 
guilty than the mallet and nails which they used, The suf- 
ferers’ clothes were their perquisite, and their division was 
conducted on cool business principles, and with utter disre- 
gard of the solemn nearness of death. Could callous indif- 
ference go farther than to cast lots for the robe at the very 
foot of the cross ? 

gut the thing that most concerns us here is that Jesus sub- 
mitted to that extremity of shame and humiliation, and hung 
there naked for all these hours, gazed on, while the light 
lasted, by a mocking crowd. He had set the perfect pat- 
tern of lowly self-abnegation when, amid the disciples in the 
upper room, he had ‘“‘laid“aside his garments,’’ but now he 
humbles himself yet more, being clothed only ‘* with shame.’’ 
Therefore should we clothe him with hearts’ love. There- 
fore God has clothed him with the robes of imperial majesty. 

Another point emphasized by John is the fulfilment of 
prophecy in this act. The seamless robe, probably woven by 


loving hands, perhaps by some of the weeping women who 
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Stood there, was too valuable to divide, and it would be a 


momént’s pastime to cast lots for it. John saw in the ex- 


pedient naturally suggested to four rough men who all wanted 
the robe, but did not want to quarrel over it, a fulfilment of 
the cry'of the ancient sufferer, who had lamented that his 
enemies made so sure of his death that they divided his gar- 
ments and cast lots for his vesture.. But he was ‘* wiser than 
he knew,’’ and, while his words were to his own apprehen- 
sion but a vivid petaphor expressing his desperate condition, 


**the Spirit which was in’’ him ‘‘ did signify ’’ by them ‘** the 
sufferings of Christ.’’ Theories of prophecy or psalmody 
which deny the correctness of John’s interpretation have the 
New ‘Testament against them, and assume to know more 
about the workings of inspiration than is either modest or 
scientific. 


What a contrast the other group presents! John’s enu- 


meration of the women may be read so as to mention 
four or three, according as ‘‘ his mother’s sister, Mary the 
wife of Clopas,’’ is taken to mean one woman or two, 
The latter is the more probable supposition, and it is 
also probable that the unnamed sister of our Lord’s mother 
was no other than Salome, John’s own mother, If so, en- 
trusting Mary to John’s care would be the more natural. 
Tender care, joined with consciousness that henceforth the 
relation of son and mother was to be supplanted, not merely 
by Death’s separating fingers, but by faith’s uniting bond, 
breathed through the word, so loving yet so removing, 
**Woman, behold, thy son.’’ Dying trust in the humble 
friend, which would go far to make John worthy of itself, 
breathed in the charge, to which no form of address corre- 
sponding to ‘‘ woman’ is prefixed. Jesus had nothing else 
to give as a parting gift, but he gave these two to each other, 
and enriched both, He showed his own loving heart, and 
implied his faithful discharge of all filial duties hitherto. And 
he taught us the lesson, which many of us have proved to be 
true, that losses are best made up when we hear him pointing 
us by them to new offices of help to others, and that, if we 
will let him, he will point us too to what will fill empty 
places in our hearts and homes. 

The second of the words on the cross which we owe to 
John is that pathetic expression ‘*1 thirst.’”’ Most significant 
is the insight into our Lord's consciousness which John, here 
as elsewhere, ventures to give. Not till he knew ‘“ that all 
things were accomplished "’ did he give heed to the pangs of 
thirst, which made so terrible a part of the torture of cruci- 
fixion, ‘The strong will kept back the bodily cravings so long 
as any unfulfilled duty remained. Now Jesus had nothing to 
de but to die, and before he died he let flesh have one little 
alleviation. He had refused the stupefying draught which 
would have lessened suffering by dulling consciousness, but 
he asked for the draught which would momentarily slake the 
agony of parched lips and burning throat 

The words of verse 28 are not to be taken as meaning that 
Jesus said ** I thirst’ 


scripture 


with the mere intention of fulfilling the 
His utterance was the plaint of a real need, nota 
performance to filla part. But it is John who sees in that 
wholly natural cry the fulfilment of the psalm (Psa. 69 : 21). 
All Christ's bodily sufferings may be said to be summed up in 
this one word, the only one in which they found utterance. 
The same lips that said, ‘* If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me, and drink,’’ said this. Infinitely pathetic in itself, that 
cry becomes almost awful in its appeal to us when we remem- 
ber who uttered it, and why he bore these pangs. The very 
Fountain of living water knew the pang of thirst that every 
one that thirsteth might come to the waters, and might drink, 
not water only, but ‘‘ wine and milk,’’ without money or 
price. 

John’s last contribution to our knowledge of our Lord's 
words on the cross is that triumphant ‘* It, is finished, ’’ 
wherein there spoke, not only the common dying con- 
sciousness of life being ended, but the certitude, which he 
alone of all who have died, or will die, had the right to feel and 
utter, that every task was completed, that all God's will was 
accomplished, all Messiah's work done, all prophecy fulfilled, 
redemption secured, God and man reconciled. He looked 


back over all his life and saw no failure, no falling below the 


b> 
demands of the occasion, nothing that could have been bet- 
tered, nothing that should not have been there. Ile looked 
upwards, and even at that moment he heard in his soul the 
voice of the Father saying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
T am well pleased.” 
Christ's work is finished. It needs no supplement. It can 
never be répeated or imitated while.the world lasts, and will 
not lose its power 


let ‘ ? 
com) rete OT ali ¢ 


through the ages. Let us trust to it as 
ur needs, and not seek to strengthen the sure 
foundation which it has laid by any shifting, uncertain ad- 
ditions of our owt! But we may remember, too, that, while 
Christ’s work is, in one aspect, finished when he bowed his 


head, and by his own will ** gave wp the ghost,’’ in another 


> . . 
aspect his work is not finished, nor will be, until the whole 


benefit of his incarnation and death are diffused through, and 
appropriated by, the world. He is working to-day, and long 
ages have yet to pass, in all probability, before the voice of 


Him that sitteth on the throne shall say * It is done.”’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent frse by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any ene who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 19 : 164 to 42. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

In connection with this concluding chapter of the Passion 
history, it is well to recall the statement of Westcott that three 
thoughts, among others, rise into clear prominence, —the volun- 
tariness of Christ’s sufferings, the fulfilment of a divine plan 
in those sufferings, and the majesty which shines through 
them, the whole narrative being a sort of commentary on the 
2 17, 28; 
13: 1 and 13:31. Toaconsiderable extent he thus accounts 


previously expressed ideas of our Lord in John Io 


for the differences between the story of the crucifixion as John 
relates it and as the synoptists relate it. John omits many in- 
teresting details preserved by them, and includes much that 
they fail to relate. He is desirous of emphasizing, not merely 
the facts alone, but the most characteristic facts. We notice 
the place of crucifixion, and the title placed over the cross 
(vs. 17-22); the two contrasting groups of bystanders (vs, 
’? (vs, 28-30) ; the request of the 
Jews to Pilate which led to the piercing of the side (vs. 31- 
37); the request of the disciples to Pilate, and their burial of 
Jesus (vs. 38-42). 


23-27); the two ‘** words 


Notice in detail (1) the emphasis placed by John upon the 
part taken (v. 16, ‘‘ they ’’) by the priests ; (2) the element 
of mockery toward the Jews introduced (vs, 18-22) by Pilate ; 
there 
was only an ordinary detail of four soldiers (comp. Acts 12: 


(3) the soldiers (v. 23) were not as a guard any longer ; 
4); (4) whether verse 25 names three women or four is un- 
certain. More likely the sister of the mother of Jesus is here 
unnamed, but is the Salome of Mark 15 : 40; (5) Mary’s new 
home was therefore her most likely refuge, since John was 
both kinsman and believer ; (6) verses 28 to 30 give one the 
impression of deliberateness and decision rather than of the 


last moments of an exhausted man. Note the last clause, 


‘* oave up his spirit ;’’ (7) whatever the significance of the 
phenomena which attended the piercing of the side of Jesus, 
it showed that his death was real (v. 35); (8) Jesus was at 


least buried (v, 39) as befitted a king. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


{These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books, For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the. work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

Gilbert’s ‘* Students’ Life of Jesus ’’ is exceedingly helpful to 
the student of the crucifixion Marrative,—terse, but clear. On 
the various ways of reconciling the divergencies between the 
synoptic accounts and that of John see Andrews (545 ff.). 
Two notable books relating to all these details are ‘‘ The 
rrial and Death of Christ ’’ by Stalker, and Nicoll’s ‘* Seven 
Words from the Cross.’ Fairbairn has a wonderful study of 
the death of Jesus in ‘Studies ’’ (308-330). Dods_ con- 
tributes two striking studies of Mary at the cross and the 


crucifixion. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 


lo be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class Ihe references in brackets are to the other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Zhe Place and Time of the Crucifixion. (1.) What are 
the important theories regarding these two details ? Would 
it have been better had Christendom known such details with 
Wright: { 1.) 
(2.) In this narrative, and in 


certainty ? [Lesson Surroundings : Places. 

2. The Many Participants. 
that of the synoptists, we have at least six studies from life of 
individuals or groups of individuals, Who were they, what 
part did they play in the sad scene, and from what motives ? 
(3.) Show how John still continues to depict the calm self- 
consciousness of the Christ. 

3. The Division of Spoil. (4.) Was John’s predominant 
purpose in relating this to contrast the business-like indiffer- 
ence o1 the soldiers with the faithful love of the women, or 
to show the fulfilment of prediction? Which seems inci- 
dental ? [Critical Notes: vs. 23, 24. McLaren: §{ 5, 7. 
Wright : §§ 2, 3.] 

4. The Charge to John. (5.) Was John likely to look upon 
the charge of Mary as a duty, or a privilege? Did it imply any 
criticism of the brethren of Jesus? [Geikie: ¥ 3. Critical 
Notes: vs. 25, 27. McLaren: © 8. 

5. Zhe Last Words of Jesus. (6.) Gather up in order the 
seven utterances on the cross as related in the four Gospels. 


liow many of these does John record? (7.) What do they 


+ 
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seem to reveal regarding the workings of the mind of Jesus 
while upon the cross [McLaren: § 11]. 

6. Vhe Test of Death. (8.) How did the Roman soldier 
make sure that death had taken place? Does the expression 
** blood and water ’’ (v. 34) have a physiological significance, 
indicating the manner of death, or a typical significance, or 
no particular significance ? 

7. The Entombment. (9.) Show that the details given by 
John emphasize the honorable character of his burial. Caa 
Isaiah 53:9 be regarded as relating to such a burial as 
this ? 

8. Zhe Significance of the Death of Jesus. (10.) What 
had he said by way of anticipation about it? (Note, espe- 
cially, John 3 : 16; 11 : 11, etc.) 
part of the humiliation, or as a part of the true glorification 
(17: 1) of Jesus? 


Does John regard it as a 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTs. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 


The crucifixion of Jesus was the last proof of his constant 
assertion that suffering is the condition of spiritual achieve- 
ment. He went through it as a victor. 

Men who study this culminating moment in his life cannot 
fail to be drawn by his simple yet grand spirit of self-sacrifice. 

John’s interpretation is the true one,—the greatest triumph 
of the career of Jesus was his last hour of apparent humilia- 
tion. 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Triumph of Sin and of Grace 


: ‘“O-DAY we see the best man that ever lived dying the 
death of a malefactor. How did this come to pass? 
If Jesus 


had been willing to connive at the selfishness of the chief 


Simply because of the sinfulness of men’s hearts. 


priests and Pharisees, all would have been well with him, If 
he had been ready to help them in their ambitious plans, they 
would have stood by him and exalted him. But as soon as 
they perceived that he was not their tool, they began at once 
to dog his footsteps, and to lay snares for him at every pos- 
sible opportunity. Then, when he openly denounced their 
wickedness, they took counsel, not to repent, but to kill him. 

Envy because of his popularity, and hatred because~ he 
condemned them, led to his murder. In all this, remember 
that it was not the multitude that caused the death of Jesus, 
but it was the religious aristocracy of the Jewish nation, He 
was crucified by those whom they considered their best men. 
All this only shows the exceeding sinfulness of the human 
heart. This sin led Herod their king, at the beginning of 
Jesus’ life to try to kill him, and led the spiritual rulers of the 
What is all 
this but a commentary on the text which says that ‘* the 


Jews to do the same thing at the end of his life. 


carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the 
law of God.’’ 

Now what the ‘‘carnal mind ’’ was then, it still is. Sin 
has never changed its nature, and never will. It hates that 
which is right, and, if opposed, will try any and every means 
to extirpate the right. We see this to-day on every hand,—in 
politics, in the matter of the liquor traffic, and the business of 
the gambler and the man of evil life. If opposed, they will 
all do whatever lies in their power to carry out their own 
wicked designs. Law is to them nothing, the welfare of the 
community is nothing, the breaking up of homes does not 
touch them. All may perish, for aught they care, so long as 
their own plans are successful. That was a ghastly triumph 
of sin on Calvary, but it is only a picture of what sin always 
will try to accomplish, even in this nineteenth century. Le- 
tween sin and holiness there is no truce. It is, and-must be, 
war to the knife. 

Now turn to see the triumph of grace. This was in the 
case of the penitent thief. Of all the triumphs that Jesus had 
while he was in this world, this was the mightiest. It was no 
wonder that, after the raising of Lazarus from the dead, men 
should believe on him, for they saw the manifestation of 
his power. But that here, while he was hanging helpless on 
the cross, while his enemies were triumphing, and while his 
own disciples were losing their faith in him, that here, just at 
this time, he should gain one follower, was most astonishing. 
And that he gained this dying thief’s trust is apparent from 
the fact that the thief called him ‘‘ Lord,’’ and that he recog- 
nized that Christ had a ‘‘kingdom,’’ and that he was going to 
that kingdom, and that if he remembered the thief it would 
be well with him. All this is implied in the wonderful prayer 
of the thief, which, short though it was, was full of the deep- 
est significance. If the Apostle Paul was a miracle of grace, 
much more was this man, converted and saved as he was in 
the very hour of our blessed Lord’s humiliation and of his 
own death. In all the divine record, there is no more 
wonderful instance of the triumph of grace, and that came at 


the very moment that sin had achieved its most signal victory. 
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It only proves the truth of what Paul said, ‘* Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.”’ 
New York City. 
£2: 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


EFORE which Roman governor was Jesus tried after the 
Did Pilate 
Why was he ready to deliver 


sanhedrin declared him worthy of death ? 
want Jesus to be put to death ? 
him up to the Jews? Had he not said, ‘* 1 find no fault in 
him ’'? Pilate was willing to release Jesus, but yet he was 
willing ‘‘ to content the Jews ;’’ for he thought, if he pleased 
them, it might help him to keep his place as governor. Who 
was the prisoner whom Pilate released? He ordered Jesus 
to be scourged (explain scourging), and then he delivered 
Jesus for them to do their will. Nothing less than death, in 
the shameful death of the cross, would satisfy the men who 
were willing that the guilt of shedding the blood of ‘* this 
just person,’’ as Pilate called him, should rest on them and 
their children. 

Before the Cross.—They took Jesus into the common hall 
where many people gathered, and called in the whole band of 
soldiers. They stripped him of his usual garments, and put 
on a robe of scarlet or purple, such as kings wore, plaited a 
wreath of thorns for a crown, and put a reed in his right 
hand, as if it were a king’s scepter; then they kneeled before 
him, saying, ‘* Hail! King of the Jews.’’ They spit upon 
him, and, taking the reed, struck him upon the head. When 
they were satisfied with mocking, they took off the robe, and 
put his own garments on him, but they left around his bowed 
head the’crown of thorns. Then they led him out to the place 
of death. 

On the Way to the Cross. —An officer called a centurion 
had charge of the strange precession. Four soldiers went 
with each prisoner, carrying hammers and nails to fasten the 
victim to the wood,—two rough pieces which the one to die 
With 
Jesus were two thieves, who had been sentenced to death, 


on the cross was made to carry on his own shoulders. 


Out from the palace in Jerusalem, through the city street and 
the open gate of the city wall, the strange procession passed. 
The soldiers saw that Jesus was pale, and staggering under 
the heavy load. They saw a man from Cyrene, Africa, 
named Simon, coming that way, and they compelled him to 
help Jesus to bear the cross, which his shoulders, wounded 
and striped by the scourge, could not bear alone. A-great 
company followed to watch all that was done,—a street 
crowd, officers, soldiers, enemies, but surely among them 
some who loved and pitied the One who had blest their lives, 
Once only on the way Jesus spoke. He saw the faces 
around him, he knew their hearts, but he looked most ten- 
derly on the women who mourned and wept aloud. In all his 
own pain he said to them, ‘‘ Weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves, and for your children.”’ 

On the Cross. —At nine o'clock, the hour for the morning 
sacrifice in the temple, Jesus was nailed to the cross, and it 
was lifted into the place prepared for it ; on either side a thief 
was crucified. No word of pity was spoken to Jesus while he 
hung in sight of the staring crowds. Rulers scoffed, and said, 
** He saved others ; let him save himself, if this is the Christ-of 
God, his chosen.’’ They offered Jesus a stupefying drink, 
which was usually given to criminals, but Jesus refused it. 

Over the Cross.—It was the custom to put over the head of 
the one crucified a title to show for what he was put to 
death. 


the King of the Jews.’ 


Pilate ordered the title written, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
’ The chief priests objected to the title, 
but Pilate would not change it. The only charge the Jews 
had made was that he claimed to be a king. 

Wat hing the 


could watch Jesus. 


Cross.—The four soldiers sat where they 
It was the custom for them to have the 
clothes of the crucified one, They divided Jesus’ garments 
between them, but there was a tunic which was woven in one 
For that they cast lots, not 


knowing that they were fulfilling words spoken hundreds of 


piece, and could not be divided. 


years before. 


By the Cross.—Standing near by, Jesus saw Mary his 


mother with John the beloved disciple, the two persons whom 


Jesus loved best of all on earth. 


mother’s heart, and that the hour had come which had been 


Ile knew the’ grief of his 


predicted for her when he was a few days old,—‘‘a sword 
Jesus looked at the 
two mourners, and gave them to each other. 


shall pierce through thine own soul.’’ 
It was all he 


had to give. From 


Do you know the words he said to each ? 
that time Mary’s home was with John, who tenderly cared for 
her as a devoted son for his-own dear mother. There is a 
sweet old story that, as they mournfully walked away from the 
cross, Mary carried the wreath of thorns. 

From the Cross. —Every scholar should memorize the seven 
savings from the cross, an excellent supplemental exercise in 
connection with our present lesson. The prayer for his ene- 
mies, the promise to the penitent thief, the parting with his 
mother and John, were before the hour of noon. 

Darkness.—~At noon a sudden darkness was over the earth, 
’ 


** the sun’s light failing.’’ Silence and a strange awe fell upon 


the neisy crowd, the gambling soldiers. People went quictly 
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away, while Jesus called upon his Father, then cried in agony, 
‘**T thirst,’ and a soldier touched his parched lips with a 
sponge wet with the sour wine the soldiers had with them. 
Until three o'clock the darkness continued ; then, after com- 
mending his spirit lo his Father, he cried, ‘‘ It is finished.” 
At the hour for evening sacrifice in the temple, the true sac- 
rifice, the Lamb of offered on the cross, 


God, had been 


** The Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for 


” 


me. 
Louisville, AY. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


RIMARY experts are agreed that a portrayal of our 
Saviour’s suffering and death shall be reserved until the 
children reach the intermediate, or even a higher grade. 
When we consider that parents also feel strongly on this sub- 
ject, —either that it must, or must not, be taught in the primary 
grade,—the only thing for us to do is to group the children in 
this way: In group number one we place all the children 
whose parents insist that they shall not, for a year or two, 
hear of the crucifixion. We add to this group all who are as 
yet in ignorance of the subject. 

In group number two we place those who are already in 
possession of the main facts of to-day’s lesson, together with 
children whose parents wish them taught on this subject. 

While group number one has a special selected lesson of its 
own, we take under our charge the second group, purposing 
to make a careful selection of topics which shall omit details 
of suffering. We must suppress talkative members, or we 
shall find ourselves thwarted by children already in posses- 
sion of these details, and who will, if given an opportunity, 
proceed to describe them to the other children. 

Outline suggestions : Cruel men said that fesus ought to 
die. Pilate heard them, knew better than that, and ‘‘ was 
the more afraid,’’—afraid of the higher powers of the spirit 
world, afraid of those who could hurt his body in this world. 

Jesus heard them, was not afraid, but said, ‘‘ For this cause 
came I into the world.’’ Pause here to remind the children 
why Jesus is like a good shepherd, who ‘* giveth his life for 
the sheep.”’ 

The friends and disciples heard the clamor, and wept for 
him, Jesus said, ** Weep not for me, but weep for your chil- 
dren,’’—to whom the story of this cruelty and wrong would 
have to be told. 
little these loved ones had understood his 


words about raising again in three days the temple of his 


We show how 


body. We remind the children that in three days the tears of 
Mary will be changed to tears of joy, when the angel whose 
face is ‘* like lightening ’’ shall say, ‘* I know that ye seek Jesus, 


which was crucified. He is not here: for he is risen.’’ 

We continue our account in this way, describing alternate 
scenes of joy and sorrow, that the children may not lose sight 
of the dawn after darkness. 

The soldiers near the cross hear strange words from the 
lips of Jesus. Could they believe he prayed for his cruel ene- 
mies? They must believe it, for they surely heard him say- 
ing, ‘* Father, forgive them.’’ They whisper, ‘‘ This must be 
the Son of God.”’ 
think of the 


afternoon, 


We must holy city, Jerusalem, on that 


bright, sunny as sudeenly covered with awful 


darkness. Men felt the earth tremble, heard rocks open, 
and ran in terror to find a safe hiding-place. Cruel men 
were whispering, in the darkness, ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, this 
Jesus was the Son of God.’’ Loving friends are saying, ‘‘ We 
knew this was the Son of God.’’ 

We are to think again of the holy city of Jerusalem on a 
bright, sunny morning three days after the awful darkness. 
We call it ‘‘ Easter morning.’’ Here we begin singing a tri- 
umphal Easter song, in which the children join. 

There are travelers—some from our own church have been 
there—who go hundreds of miles over sea and land just to 
look at the place where Jesus died and rose again from the 
dead. Not long ago, a man was riding toward the place where 
Jesus was crucified. This man had not been kind or polite to 
His selfish- 


ness and crossness melted from him when he came in sight of 


the other travelers. He was selfish, surly, cross. 


the place where Jesus died for all men. This surly travele: 


bowed his head and cried. Suppose we stand there with him, 


in thought, for a moment. 


Here is the place where cruel men mocked Jesus. ‘The 
traveler's face grows gentle while he gazes. Ile has no cut- 
ting words for his fellow-travelers while he looks. Here is 
the place where Jesus died rhe man cannot speak, he feels 


so badly. 

Here is the place, they tell him, where the great stone was 
rolled away, and where Jesus, alive forevermore, walked from 
the grave into the dewy garden. Here the travelers must 
look away beyond the garden toward heaven, and whisper in 
I live, ye shall 


their hearts the promise of Jesus, ** Because 


live also.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a “‘ prepared "' exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to-give informa- 
tion of to avoid misinterpretation. he answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers'-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupi!. 


AME the first five books in the New Testament in their 

order. ‘To what class do they belong ? 

2. How many other historical books in the New Testament ? 
What Book is next after Acts ? 

3. To what class of books does Romans belong? How 
many chapters in it ? 

4. What is the neat Epistle ? How many chapters. has it? 
(Sixteen. ) 

5. What is the next Epistle ? 
(Thirteen. ) 


Ilow many chapters in it? 


6. What other Epistle has thirteen chapters ? 


7. Name the four longest Epistles. Who wrote them ? 


8. How many disciples did Jesus have ? Which was * the 


beloved disciple ’’ ? 
g. Which three disciples were especially favored? (Peter, 


James, and John.) What three disciples were nearest to 


Jesus at Gethsemane? What three were with him on the 


Mount of Transfiguration ? 


10. Name of John. 


the father of James and Meaning of 


the name ‘* Peter ’’ ? 


11. Recite the first verse of John’s Gospel. What is the 
shortest verse in the Bible? At whose grave was it? 
12. What is the first book ip the Bible ? What does 


** Genesis ’’ mean? (Beginning. ) 
13. What is the first verse in Genesis? Again, all togeurery 
Who wrote it? 


that 


14. Name the last book in the Bible ? 
15. Kecite the last verse in the Bible ? 
Recite it again. 


Isn’t a sweet 

verse ? 
16. Recite Luther’s ‘* Little Gospel.'’ Tell where to find it. 
17. What disciple denied his Master? What disciple be- 

trayed him ? 

crucified ? 


18. Title of lesson to-day? For whom was he 


Golden Text? Why not love him, and give ourselves to him? 
Berlin, Conn, 
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The Supcrintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


IT IS-FINISHED! 


Did you ever say that (point), after you had studied a hard 
lesson or done a piece of troublesome work? Was it true ? 
And yet, in another sense, it was not true for the next day 
brought another task, which was, after all, only another part 
of the task you were working on before. What do people say 


about a woman’s work? Is a man’s, either ? 
In our lesson, to-day, who said these words? Where was 
he ? 
Let us see a few of the things 


died. 
up. Was Jesus afraid of his record ? 


When he had said these words, what then ? 


that were finished when Jesus 
Ilis earthly life was finished, and its record was made 
Ilis mission of love and 


care for his mother was finished. What was the last thing he 


did for her? Ilis witness was finished. We had come with 


a message to his people, he had faithfully proclaimed it, and 


now his words were done. His task was finished,—the work 


which the Father had sent him to perform Hlis hour had 
come at last, and it was time for him to rest 
But there was something else,—the atonement for sin was 


finished. What did John the Baptist say when he saw Jesus ? 


What did the 


was the Lam) at this passover ? 


lamb do at the Jewish passover feast? Who 
When Jesus died, how much 
of our debt was paid?) How much of our sin was left for us 
to atone for ? 

That was finished. But other things were left unfinished. 
Who was to care for Mary now? Who were to preach the 
gospel, —the news of this salvation that Christ had finished ? 


Yes, and all the friends of Christ,—the faithful women, the 
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apostles, the new converts, the churches, you and I, and the 
souls that we shall help to win for him,—all of us are at work, 
finishing the work of Jesus. Some day your part and my, part 
will be done ; God will say, * It is finished,’’ and send for us 
Jesus finished 


have we all even begun our work for him? 


to stand before him and render our account. 
his work for us ; 


Trenton, N. /. 
“% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


7 


* Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ?"’ Psalm 106 : 1-6. 
** Near the cross was Mary weeping.”’ 

“ There is a green hill far away.’ 

“ Sweet the moments, rich in blessing.’’ 
“ When I survey the wondrous cross."’ 

“1 am coming to the cross." 

" Hark! the voice of love and mercy.” 


Psalm 22 : 11-20. 
Psalm 69 : 16-21. 
Psalm 22: 1-8. 
Psalin 109 : 25-28. 


* My life, my love, | give to him.” 


“2% % 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.— 
tried? How many separate trials were held? In 
What finally 


Before how many separate judges was Christ 


what ways did Pilate try to evade responsibility ? 
moved him to condemn Jesus ? 

THE SORROWFUL JOURNEY (v. 17). —Why did Christ 
Of what had he already made this a symbol ? 
27-31.) 


Who helped him bear the cross? 


bear his cross ? 
(Matt. 16: 24, etc.) Who followed Jesus ? (Luke 23: 
What did he say to them ? 
(Luke 23: 26.) What do 
mean? Where was the place? Why was it so called ? 

3. Tuk CRUCIFIXION (vs, 18-22).—At what time of day 


Golgotha’’ and ‘** Calvary ”’ 


was Christ crucified ? (Mark 15: 25.) What was the process ? 
What were some of the causes of suffering on the cross? 


(Mark 15: 


> 


What alleviation of suffering did Christ refuse ? 
23.) Why? What was the first ‘‘ word from the cross 
(Luke 23: 34.) Who were the ‘‘two others ’’? (Luke 23: 
33.) Why was Christ crucified in such company? What 
What was the 
What blessed significance is there in 


provhecy was thus fulfilled ? (Isa. §3: 9, 12.) 
object of the ** title ’’? 
the fact that it was written in these three languages ? Why 
did the chief priests object to. this title ? 

4. Mockery (vs. 23, 24).—Ilow did the soldiers have any- 
hieg to a0 WIUT CHTISUS garments 7 Which garment was the 
What prophecy is here fulfilled ? (Psa, 22: 18.) 
How-did the passers by view the spectacle ? (Matt. 27 : 39-44; 
Luke 23: 35-37.) What final work of individual 
did Christ accomplish on the cross? (Luke 23 : 39-43.) 

§. Love (vs. 25-27).—Who, probably, was ** his mother’s 
sister ’’? (Mark 15 : 40.) Who was Mary Magdalene? 
(Luke 8: 2, 3.) 


not Joseph there? Who was ‘the disciple whom he loved ’’ ? 


goat ’’ ? 


salvation 


Why was she there? Why, probably, was 


What does this command show about the character of Christ ? 

6. Dratu (vs. 28-30). 
before Christ’s death? (Matt. 27 : 45.) 
Christ utter at this time? (Matt. 27: 46, 47.) 


-What supernatural event occurred 
What cry of wo did 
What expres- 
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ts an Oriental with an eye for resemblance? One thing is 
now certain, that the traditional site of Calvary, with all the 
elaborate traditions that have been woven around it, must be 


given up. Christ suffered outside the city walls (Heb. 13: 


12), but the rocky knoll now shown in the ‘cathedral in Jeru- 


salem cannot be Golgotha, for the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher is now proved beyond all doubt to be within the ancient 
city walls. The traditional place which has been the object 
of so much superstition, and the cause of so much bloodshed, 
was fixed upon in the fourth century, when, according to 
Eusebius, there was no recollection of the spot. Without the 
walls, due north of the Damascus gate, there is a ragged, 
rocky knoll, with a steep southern face, containing a cave 
known as Jeremiah’s grotto. East of the grotto there are, in 
the precipiteus side of the knoll, two little caves or holes on 
the same level, suggestive of eye-holes. The top resembles a 
cranium, and the whole, in certain lights, with remains of nose 
and chin, suggest to even unimaginative minds the appear- 
ance of a weather-worn skull. Due west of the wall there is 
a Jewish rock-cut tomb, which, like the knoll itself, lay with- 
out the walls. Here, in all probability, was Golgotha, near 
to the city, but without the walls. 
vary a place of execution, and a modern Jewish tradition iden- 
tifies the scene with that referred to as the place of execution 
in the Talmud in the second century of our era (Mishna, San- 
hedrin VI, 1). 

** Now THE COAT WAS WITHOUT SEAM, WOVEN FROM THE 
Top TILROUGHOUT.’ 


Jerome considered Cal- 


’—The most common and most useful 
Oriental garment is the aéaz. It consists of two widths of 
goats’-hair or camels’-hair cloth sewn together so as almost to 
form a square. ‘Tbe seam runs horizontally across the back, 
and holes are made at the two upper corners, through which 
the arms are thrust. Cloth for the asai is generally about two 
and a half feet wide, woven in black and white stripes; but 
sometimes it is woven very broad, and then the coat has no 
seam running across the back, but is woven from the top 
throughout, This is the garment worn by the fellahin, shep- 
and others exposed to cold weather and 
rough lodgings. It is worn by dayand slept in by night; and 


such a garment, I doubt not, was worn by our Lord and his 


herds, travelers, 


disciples as they prepared to spend the night on the chilly 
slopes of Olivet. 

**Ler us Nor Renp it, But Cast Lots For IT.’’—The 
garments of the crucified were the perquisites of the four exe- 
** As naked as a new-born babe, or as the cruci- 
fied,’’ became a proverb quoted by Apuleius. They had 
taken four of the five parts that make up the dress of a Jew, 
Lit the Hfth part they cuuld not divide without destroying it ; 
therefore they cast lots for it. 


London, England. 


cutioners. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Dying on the Cross 


Analysis 


I. THE CRUCIFIXION ACCOMPLISHED (vs. 17-22). 


1. Fire Place: . 


fhe place called The place of a skull (17). 
A place called Golgotha (Matt. 27 : 33). 


sion of physical desire? What was this ‘vinegar’? ?) What +). place which is called ‘The skull (Luke 23 : 39). 

was the hyssop? What was * finished ied wae were 2. The Companionship: 

Christ's last words from the cross? (Luke 23: 46.) What With him two others, on either side one (18). 

supernatural events accompanied Christ’s death? (Matt. 27: ‘Then are there crucified with him two robbers (Matt. 27: 38). 
§1-53.) What was the meaning of these portents? What There were also two others, malefactors, led (Luke 23 : 32). 


was their effect? (Matt. 27: 54; Luke 23+ 47-49.) 
For the Superintendent 

1. How did Christ go to his death? 2. 

4. What title 

5. Who was this Christ who 


crucified 2? 3. Who were crucified with him ? 
was placed upon the cross? 
suffered so cruel a death? (Golden Text.) 
Boston, Alass. 
A 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


Where was he 


3- The Title: 

Jesus of Nazareth, The King of the Jews (19). 
This is Jesus the King of the Jews (Matt. 27 : 37). 
This is the King of the Jews (Luke 23: 38). 

4- The Publicity : 

This title therefore read many of the Jews (20). 
They that passed by railed on him (Matt. 27 : 39). 
‘The people stood beholding. 
s. The Cavil: 


Write not, The King of the Jews (21). 


They mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! (Matt. 27: 


29. ) 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank We have no king but Cesar (John Ig : 15). 


space is allowed for the written answers. 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., 


1. Of what that Pilate did does this lesson tell? 2. O 


what that the soldiers did? 3. Of what that friends of Jesus 


did? 4. Of what that Jesus himself did ? 
= 2S 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


ey abba rHe Pace CAuLLen Tur PLAck oF A SKULL, 


WHICH Is CALLED IN) HEBREW GOLGOTHA,”’ 


Oriental names are generally significates, and take their origin 


The word * skull ’’ 


lation of the Greck word “ kranion,”’ 


irom some leading feature. 


of the Hebrew word Golgotha, which, in the Aramaic form, 


is Gulgoleth (2 Kings 9 : 35). 


walls of Jerusalem which wouid have suggested such a name 


Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


is the trans- 


and it is the rendering 


Is there any spot outside the 


6. The Decision : 
What / have written Ihave w 


fF Tet it be written, . . . that it be not altered (Est. 1: 19). 
Sign the writing, that it be not changed (Dan. 6: 8). 


ritten (22). 


Il, SCENES AT THE CROSS (vs. 23-27). 


t. His Garments Divided : 

Four parts, to every Soldier a part (23). 
They parted his garments among them ( Matt. 27 : 35). 
And they. . . part his garments among them (Mark 15 : 24). 
2. The Lot Cast: 

Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it (24). 
Casting lots upon them, what each should take (Mark 15: 24). 
Parting his garments among them, they cast lots (Luke 23 : 34). 
- 3. The Scripture Fulfilled : 
That the scripture might be fulfilled hich saith (24). 
This is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled (Matt. 1 : 22). 
That the scripture may %e fulfilled (John 13 : 18). 
4- His Mother Recognized : 

Jesus therefore saw his mother (26. 
Many women were there beholding from afar (Matt. 27 : 55). 
The women 





And the rulers also (Luke 23 : 35). 


stood afar off, seeing these things (Luke 23: 49). 
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5- His Mother Cared for : 


From that hour the disciple took her unto his own home (27). 
Honour thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20: 12). 
If any provideth not for his own... he hath denied the faith 

(« Tim. ‘5: 8). 
Ill. THE FINAL EVENTS (vs. 28-30). 

1. Thirst: 

Jesus... saith, I thirst (28). 
In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Psa. 69 : 21). 
I was thirsty (Matt. 25 : 35, 42). 
2. Relief: 

They... brought it to his mouth (29). 
Ye gave me drink (Matt. 25 : 35). 

ne ran, - and gave him to drink (Mark 15 : 36). 
3- Outcry: 

He said, It is finished (30). 

esus cried again with a loud voice (Matt. 27 : 50). 

‘hen Jesus had cried with a loud voice (Luke 23 : 46). 
4- Death: 

He bowed his head, and gave up his spirit (30) 
Jesus... yielded up his spirit (Matt. 27: 50). 
Jesus... gave up the ghost (Mark 15 : 37). 
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International Home Readings 


Christ crucified. 
Despised and rejected. 
The penitent thief. 
The burial. 


MON.—John 19 : 17-30. 

TuUES.—Luke 23 : 32-38. 

WED.—Luke 23 : 39-49. 

THURS.—John Ig : 31-42. 

FRI.—Isa. 53: 1-12. For us. 

SaT.—Rom. 5: 1-11. Dying for sinners. 
SuN.—Rev. 5: 6-14 Worthy the Lamb, 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 

Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


Christ Manifesting his Glory. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1: 15. 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: 





Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus .......:... John 11 : 32-45 
2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany. ......... John 12: 1-11 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. ......... Jobn 13: 1-17 
4. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised. . ......., John 14: 15-27 
6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches. ......... Jobn 15: 2-11 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested ........ John 18: 1-14 
8. May 21.—Christ before the High-Priest ........ John 18 : 15-27 
9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate. ........26.206 John 18 . 28-40 
10. June 4.—Christ Crucified ........... John 19 : 17-30 
BS. JUS SBC I cw tO os John 20 : 11-20 
12. June 18.—The New Life in Christ. .........546-. Col. 3 : 1-15 


13. June 25.— Review. 


Books and Ulriters 


Selected Books of Fiction 


HERE is something peculiarly seasonable in the 
spring publication of a book like Zhe Ragged 
Lady (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75), by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells ; for it is as fresh and fragrant as 
new sod, and seems to partake of the wholesome earthi- 
ness of the very New England ground whereon its open- 
Mr. Howells has done nothing 
more attractive, nothing more altogether romantic ; and 
it is no small achievement for an author of his age, ex- 
perience, and avowed realistic creed, to have produced 


ing scenes are laid. 


a book whose effect is so completely ingenuous, unso- 
phisticated, and idyllic. Clementina—herself the Rag- 
ged Lady—is one of his most charming creations, a 
The plot of the story, 
whereof she is the central figure, is neither involved nor 
unique, yet the story never slips its hold of the imagina- 
tion, but keeps it quite firmly in capture until the end. 
Being written by Mr. Howells, its pages are necessarily 
pithy and full of humor. 

As a character study, there is little left to be desired 
in Edward Noyes Westcott's David Harum (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50). 
nently convincing. Nothing could be more delightful 





character of very positive power. 


It is complete and emi- 


than the dry old country banker, with his horse-trading 
proclivities, his keen eyes to the main chance, his hard 
outer crust, his soft inner heart, and his often more than 
The rest of the characters in 
the story are subordinate, and the plot inconsequential ; 


merely clever epigrams. 


but the main figure, David Harum, stands forth vigorous 
and compelling,—a very vital personage, who will last 
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much longer, one may venture to predict, than many 
who present larger claims on loftier grounds. 

If George W. Cable has accustomed his readers to 
expect work of a very superior order from his pen, he 
has certainly not fallen short of his contract in Sfroxg 
Hearts (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25), a 
collection of three tales of unequal length, but of un- 
varying strength. 
Solitary,’’ 
gist.”’ 
types, yet he never allows himself to pose as a specialist 
in mere character work, but aims at (and hits) a mark 
that is altogether much higher and more inclusive. 
There is good stuff in these stories, both for thought and 
diversion ; and, in reading, one is repeatedly pulled up 


They are entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The 
‘«The Taxidermist,’’ and ‘‘ The Entomolo- 
Mr. Cable is at his best in the depicting of racial 


short by passages that are too deeply significant and 
beautifully wrought to be passed over with a single peru- 
sal. This is the sort of work that can well represent us 
across the seas as characteristically ‘‘ American literature."’ 

There is much to be said for, as well as against, Zhe 
Open Question (New York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50), 
a book of undeniable power, but of a fatal pessimism. 
It is only fair to the author, Elizabeth Robins,—or, as 
she chooses to call herself, C. E. Raimond, —to say that, 
in discussing the ‘‘Question,’’ she does not pretend to 
bias her reader in one direction or the other ; she simply 
presents a hypothesis, and leaves the solution of it open to 
both criticism and censure. Whether the question is 
one that should be discussed at all is another matter, and 
one with which, in the face of the fact, a reviewer has 
little to do. 
traordinary amount of force and authority ; and in depict- 
ing such vital characters as Val, her father, and old Mrs. 
Gano, she has fairly earned the right to be classed among 
those who have contributed matter of distinction to the 
notable fiction of the closing century. 


As a writer, Miss Robins possesses an ex- 


Such general and unstinted praise has already been 
accorded Theodore Watts Dunton’s imaginative story 
Aylwin (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50) that 
it would seem as if one word, more or less, of commen- 
dation could hardly affect the concensus of opinion very 
seriously one way or the. other. book has been 
favorably compared with the best work of the famous 
romancers, Bulwer and Edgar A, Poe, and described as 


The 


one of the most original and sustained romanges which 
has appeared in recent years. While some are hardly 
ready to assent to such unqualified praise as this, it is 
only just to say that, even to a divided mind, the story 
makes a powerful appeal. The work that has been put 


into it is careful and conscientious, and many of its 
pages are profoundly poetic in expression and feeling. 
Yet often there is a tendency to let imagination exagger- 
ate itself into less fine-fibered fancy, and mysticism 
broaden into grotesquerie. The tale (which has for its 
motive a death-curse of a somewhat Shakespearian caste) 
is well conceived, and its characters are sympathetically 
represented. But, when all is said and done, one is im- 
pelled to think of Hawthorne with re-enforced respect, 
feeling that, in spite of the favorable judgment of con- 
temporaneous critics, the elder romancer is still the 
master. 

There are few writers of to-day who can produce work 
of such a lusty, robust, and withal sensitive, character as 
Gilbert Parker's. His name upon a book cover proves, 
in reality, ‘‘a guarantee of excellence."’ Zhe Battle of 
the Strong (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50) is 
sound romance, stirring the pulses, and quickening the 
heart-beats, and, for the time being, beguiling the reader 
so completely that he loses his sense of his prosaic 
twentieth-century surroundings, and finds himself living 
the life of the rugged Jersey islander in the years just 


a time, in that region, of great storm 





following 1781, 
and stress, but of special romantic interest. 

The lovers of Ian Maclaren will welcome the appear- 
ance of his latest collection of short stories, for, being in 
his usual vein, Afterwards (New York : Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. $1.50) will yield them more than a little of the 
solid satisfaction they experienced in perusing the pages 
of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, and The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne. Drumtochty does not invariably form the 
scene wherein the various dramas described in After- 
wards are enacted, nor does its dialect twist the tongues 
of all their protagonists, but, despite this, the flavor of 
the book is distinctly Maclarenish (nor is it the worse, 
but only the better, for that). The tales are each and 
all deeply felt and suggestive, and there is not one in the 
collection that is empty or superficial. 
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It is gratifying to one who found it necessary, some 
months ago, to speak somewhat bluntly of S. R. Crock- 
ett's work in The Red Axe to-be able to declare now so 
largely in favor of Zhe Black Douglas (New York : 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50). This is indeed a 
stirring romance of the fifteenth century in Scotland, 
and, while it is sufficiently vigorous, it happily escapes 
the coarseness that characterized, to its undoing, the 
earlier tale. One can imagine Stevenson's pleasure in 
this book, with its fine descriptions of Scottish scenery, 
character, love, and adventure. j 

In reading Julian Ralph's An Angel in a Web (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50) one instinctively re- 
calls how George Du Maurier handled much the same 
supernatural theme. But this is not to be construed as 
meaning that Mr. Ralph has borrowed the motive of his 
that the of the 
’ has been an unsuccessful one. An Angel 
in a Web is diverting reading, and one follows the for- 
tunes of the heroine and her spirit-guide with as much 
interest, not to say curiosity, as Mr. Ralph may possibly 
have expected, or Laura and Editha desired. 

There is an indication of real power and purpose in 
Mary Johnson's somber novel, /risoners of Hope (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50), a graphic narra- 
tive of old colonial days in ‘‘ his Majesty's most loyal 
and well-beloved dominion of Virginia.’’ Its 
conspicuous flaw is its somewhat depressing atmosphere 
of unrelieved tragedy. 


story, or his excursion into realm 


‘« Etherians’ 


most 


But even so it is eminently 


readable, and its pages abound in fine description, 


forceful character delineation, and dramatic episode, 
while, good as it is, it gives promise of better things to 
come. 

Maurice Thompson does not often permit his pen to 
coquet with fiction, but, when he does, the result is un- 
commonly enjoyable. There is work of a very admira- 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50), and it would be diffi- 


cult to imagine the reader who could find these tales of 


ble sort in 


Southern country life prosaic or unentertaining, or any- 
thing but altogether clever and refreshing.’ Once in a 
while, in little Mr. 


Thompson, like our old friend Silas Wegg, ‘‘ drops into 
poetry,’ and then the reader has tor his greater delecta- 


the course of these chronicles, 


tion such charming bits of negro dialect, keyed to a 
plaintive note, as ‘‘ Marster, now we's growin’ old,’’ 
“é De 


enterprising young composer should hasten to set to 


and Sassafras Bloom,''—two songs that some 
music. 

Those readers of The Century Magazine who are glad 
when they see the name of Jacob A. Riis in the monthly's 
table of contents will surely welcome his latest collection 
of tales of tenement life in New York City with open 
Out of Mulberry Street (New York : The Cen- 
$1.75) is in 
(which is a rich one), and presents the squalor, the sor- 


arms. 
tury Company. its author's usual vein 
did misery, the homely pathos, of the wretched district 
whereof it tells with moving fidelity, and yet with the 
touch of the master whose vision is not confined by the 
seeming impenetrabilities of crime, poverty, and dis- 
ease, and whose hand, though he write prose of things 
prosaic, still manages to inspire his work with the re- 


deeming quality of—not mercy, but hope. 
“%& &% 


The Bi-Centennial Celebration of the Founding of the First 
Baptist Church of the City of Philadelphia, 1698-1898. 
Edited by William Williams Keen, M.D., LL.D. With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo, pp. 511. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Cloth, $3 ; half morocco, 
$4 ; half Turkey morocco, extra, $5. 


Local church histories have great value as contribu- 
tions to the history of society, of manners, and of the 
development of ideas, as well as to church history. 
This is eminently true of the account of the venerable 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, especially so of 
the two hundred pages of historical narrative and of the 
one hundred pages of documents which illustrate it. 
Dr. Keen has done his work carefully and skilfully, 
avoiding bombast and mere eulogy, lightening up the 
narrative with touches of humor, and discussing frankly, 
where historic truth required it, the less pleasant pages 
of the church’s experience. Where he is at a loss as to 
the facts, he frankly avows it, and does not hide his ig- 
norance behind rhetoric. The celebration addresses and 
letters are equally interesting, no doubt, to the friends 
of the church, but for historical students a separate re- 
print of the narrative and the documents might be wel- 


(11) 


315 
come, In view of the Baptist liking for independency, 
it is curious that the Philadelphia church for nearly fifty 
years was a branch of that on the « Pennepak."’ The 
church shows a fine record for good works and public 
spirit, especially in the educational field. The estab- 
lishment of Brown University was due to the churches 
of the Philadelphia Association, then the only one in 
America, and to no church so much as to the First Bap- 
tist Church of Philadelphia. 


b 


Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life. By Adolf Augus- 
tus Berle, Minister of the Brighton Congregational Church, 
Joston. 8vo, pp. vill, 328. Boston : 


The Pilgrim Press. $2. 

It is often said in praise of a new writer's first book 
that it is ‘‘a work of promise."' This first book of Mr. 
In fulness and fresh- 
ness of thought, strength and clearness of expression, 
and range and scope of interest, Mr. Berle has few 
equals in the American pulpit. 


Berle’s is a work of performance. 


very page gives de- 
light by the novelty and justice of its statements, and 
every one of the twenty-seven discourses has its own 
weight and worth. The six first are 
tions of as many of the apostles, the best being that of 
‘Judas, One of the Twelve.’’ 


fine characteriza- 


next six treat of 
social questions, and especially of the Christianization 
of business life. 


The 


Five follow on educational questions, 
central to 
the teacher's work 1s presented in a novel and effective 
Way. for hard knocks, and 
is characterized as the watchword of 2 
Of the four “literary 
discourses the most striking is an analysis of Ilall 


in which the necessity of biblical teaching as 


Harvard comes in some 
‘science says 
modern superstition. 


tic’’ 


aid roman- 


Caine’s book, The Christian. The volume closes with 
six on the spiritual life, in which Mr. Berle's finest 
temper and truest insight are illustrated. The book is 


bound to make its way, although it responds to none of 
the shibboleths of time and party, while it is in more 


than substantial agreement with the common faith of 
the churches of Jesus Christ. 
% 

Chapters on Jewish Literature. Ly Isracl Abrahams. temo, 
pp. 275. Vhiladelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, $1.25. 

“HUG AUC Deck wwe CAR Cenc e tet woe Sot vt mn os os thic 

‘‘a manual for those who may wish to master some of 


the leading characteristics of the subject without burdens 
ing themselves with too many details and dates."’ Ile 
runs through the entire period of later Jewish literature, 
from the fall of Jerusalem in the first century to the death 
of Mendelssohn at the end of the eighteenth century, 
pointing out in a lucid, attractive manner the important 
elements that have brought about the development of 
the Jewish cross-section of literature. He has deftly 
put together under his chapters the salient features of 
tach period or subject described, just giving sufficient 
of a touch, by explanation here and illustration there, 
to suggest the worlds of knowleage beyond, and one 
often regrets that the ground is so lightly skimmed ove 
in many places ; not that the author has not given as 
much as his scheme possibly permitted, but because one 
feels that he should like to know more of the wealth of 
material not dwelt upon. A bibliography at the end of 
each chapter will enable the reader or student to follow 
out his desire for ¢.:ther study. 


% 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional and Amateur Speak- 
ers. By James M. Buckley, LL.D.  8vo, pp. viii 
York : Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 


Dr. Buckley is himself an illustration of the way in 


480. New 


which a speaker may put his powers to very effective use 
by good judgment and attention to the economy of force. 
His book is based on his own experience, wide observa- 
tion, and wider reading. Some of its positions are open 
to question, and the book is capable of doing harm to 
those who do not use it in an independent spirit. But 
te those who do, it cannot but prove very useful as warn- 
ing them against many mistakes, and indicating the 
paths to true success in the use of the voice, the person, 
the hands, and the mind itself. Especially laudable is 
the insistence that real preaching is the deliverance of a 
mind which has a burden and a message to his fellow- 
men. Of especial interest are the notes on the habits 
and experiences of English and American speakers, on 
the local peculiarities of various districts of our own 
country, and on those of our different re:igious denomi- 
nations. The book is the outgrowth of long study and 


fruitful reflection. 
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apostles, the new converts, the churches, you and I, and the to an Oriental with an eye for resemblance? One thing is . His Mother Cared for : 
"souls that we shall help to win for him,—all of us are at work, now certain, that the traditional site of Calvary, with all the “eee that hour the disciple took her unto his rue howe (27). - 

a “finishing the work of Jesus, Some day your part and my part elaborate traditions that have been woven around it, must be pgpnighhn. Fx tghenny 2 Me owns. Be - me ok whe Geld oe 
will be done ; God will say, “‘ It is finished,’’ and send for us given up. Christ suffered outside the city walls (Heb. 13: _ (1 Tim. ’5 : 8). fe 
to stand before him and render our account, Jesus finished ‘ 12), but the rocky knoll now shown in the ‘cathedral in Jeru- a Pl 


his work for us; have we all even begun our work for him? salem cannot be Golgotha, for the Church of the Holy Sepul- “imin 
, : e495 . t. rst: 


| 

. 

Jesus... saith, 1 thirst (28). “J : 
‘ | 




















































































































111. THE FINAL EVENTS (vs. 28-30). 


Trenton, N. /. cher is now proved beyond all doubt to be within the ancient 
x city walls. The traditional place which has been the object )¥ my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Psa. 69: at). 
‘ of so much superstition, and the cause of so much bloodshed, _I was thirsty (Matt. 25 : 35, 42). 
. Suggested Hymns and Psalms, was fixed upon in the fourth century, when, according to 2, Relief: 
~ * Alas{ and did my Saviour bleed ?"’ Psalm 106 : 1-6. Eusebius, there was no recoliection of the spot. Without the They... brought it to his mouth (29). 5 f i 
" Near the cross was Mary weeping.” walls, due north of the Damascus gafe, there is a ragged, = gave me drink (Matt. 25 : 35). > laa 7 
_ “There is a green hill far away.”’ Psalm 22: 11-20. rocky knoll, with a steep southern face, containing a -cave Meran, .- + and gave him/to drink (Mark 15 <9} 4 
wens ene moments, rich in blessing.” Psalm 69 : 16-21 known as Jeremiah’s grotto. East of the grotto there are, in * Ope: Sl ae 
» “When I survey the wondrous cross."’ . : Skeciace o2 0 Ij hol He said, It is finished (30). , E 
the precipiteus side of the knoll, two little caves or holes on N 
“1 am coming to the cross."’ *« ; , ’ esus cried again with a loud voice (Matt. 27 : 50). 
Bm | thé voles of love and % Psulm 22: 1-8. the same level, suggestive of eye-holes. The top resembles a hen Jesus had cried with a loud voice (Luke 23 : 46). 
or ern O cites © we: : cranium, and the whole, in certain lights, with remains of nose 4, Death: 
* My life, my love, | give to him. Psalm 109 ; 25-28. . : bs Ape : . 5 ass 
and chin, suggest to even unimaginative minds the appear- He bowed his head, and gave up his spirit (30). 
22% ance of a weather-worn skull. Due west of the wall there is Jesus... yielded u ee 27 : 50). ‘< 
a Jewish rock-cut tomb, which, like the knoll itself, lay with- Jesus . .". gave up idee gues (Sark 15 : 37) 5 
: . out the walls. Here, in all probability, was Golgotha, near 2 
Question Hints to the city, but without the walls. Jerome considered Cal- : 
By Amos R. Wells vary a place of execution, and a modern Jewish tradition iden- International Home Readings { 
. tifies the scene with that referred to as the place of execution MON.—John 19: 17-30. Christ crucified. % 
For the Teacher in the Talmud in the second century of our era (Mishna, San- TUES.—Luke 23 : 32-38. Despised and rejected. nA 
: ‘ in V WED. —Luk : . Soe itent thief. 
EVIEW.—Before how many separate judges was Christ hedrin VI, 1). h é THUR. rs é 3 sigh Th hee seg 
tried? «How many separate trials were held? In ‘‘ Now THE COAT WAS WITHOUT SEAM, WOVEN FROM THE ay 8 sy eee peer ge: 4 
hve § wi ame PATE ES Be 2 RI.—Isa. 53: 1-12. For us. 
> what ways did Pilate try to evade responsibility ? What finally Tor rMtRoUGHOUT, The most common and most useful SaT.—Rom. § : 1-11. Dying for sinuers. 4} 


moved him to condemn Jesus ? Oriental garment is the aéai. It consists of two widths of 


nee : SuN.—Rev. 5: 6-14 Worthy the Lamb, 
2, THE SOkROWFUL JoURNEY (v. 27).—Why did Christ 8S -hair or camels’-hair cloth sewn together so as almost to 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 





bear his cross? Of what had he already made this a symbol ? form a spare. The seam runs horizontally across the back, Reading Asbociation.) ‘ 
att, 16: 24, etc.) Who followed Jesus ? (Luke 23: 27-31.) and holes are made at the two upper corners, through which 
a = “What did he say to them? . Who helped him bear the cross? the arms are thrust. Cloth for the aéaz is generally about two “2% % 
Les (Luke 23 ; 26.) What do “Golgotha” and “ Calvary” and a half feet wide, woven in black and white stripes; but ‘; } 
mean? Where was the place? Why was it so called ? : sometimes it is woven very broad, and then the coat has no Quarterly Lesson Plan 
3. Tux Cruectrixion (vs, 18-22).—At what time of day om ig OKI _ back, but is vy oe the top Second: Quarter, 1899 +f 
was Christ crucified ? (Mark 15: 25.) What was the process? “Toughout. his is the garment worn by the fellahin, shep- A E 
What were some of the causes of suffering on the cross? herds, travelers, and others exposed to cold weather and Topic FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory. + 


SESE AViiat alleviation of suffering did Christ refuse? (Mark 16 : rough lodgings. It is worn by dayand slept in by night; and GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : This is a faithful say- 
a 23.) Why? What was the first ‘‘ word from the cross’’? such a garment, I doubt not, was worn by our Lord and his ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
(Luke 24: 34.) Who were the “two others ’’? (Luke 23 : disciples as they prepared to spend the night on the chilly the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1 : 15. 
> ies : slopes of Olivet. 











33.) Why was Christ crucified in such company? What vere ; 
“ i> pee donnie iia e > ” 
prowhecy was thus fulfilled ? (Isa. 53:9, 12.) What was the LET US NOT REND it, BUT Cast Lots FOR 1T.”—The Lesson Calendar : | 
odject of the ‘title 7? What blessed’ significance is there in garments of the crucified were the perquisites of the four exe- 5 deh Umeda ldiitie i... 2.54 ie aks Site ihiatct | Gee 
> the fact that it was written in these three languages ? Why cutioners. ‘* As naked as a new-born babe, or as the cruci- ,. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany. ......... John 12: 1-11 \ 
a did the chief priests object to. this title? fied,’’ became a proverb quoted by Apuleius, They had _ 3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. ..... . (s+ « Johm 13: 1-17 \ 
) * 4 Mockery (vs. 23, 24).—How did the soldiers have any taken four of the five parts that make up the dress of a Jew, . . oo PB ef Sota on and the Life . Pas 14 Se: ; Ph , 
yy &e ‘, $. 23, ). : - 0 yi Fig 42 ; 7 . — ey ohn 14: . “ 
AO WIN CHIU S garments whic garment was te bst the -GAh-partthey could mot divide without destroying it; 6 May 7.—The Vine and the Branches... ..'.. . . Jobn 5: 3-11 Y 
“S¢doat’’? What prophecy “ts here fulfilled ? (Psa. 22: 18.) therefore they cast lots for it. 7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested ........ John 18: 1-14 i} 
\ By > 8. May 21.—Christ before the High-Priest ........ John 18 : 15-27 
How-did the passers by view the spectacle? (Matt. 27 : 39-44; London, England. 9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate... .........2% John 18 . 28-40 
Luke 23 : 35-37.) What final work of individual salvation + a 10. June 4.—Christ Crucified ........... John 19 : 17-30 
did Christ accomplish on the cross? (Luke 23 : 39-43.) 11. June SS ete a: ‘ep A lhe de Si chad se 7 rf Seve: € { 
§. Love (vs. 25-27).—Who, probably, was ‘‘ his mother’s Lesson Plan a —_ -R ee ee eS 8 5s REE Pat A ae ce | 
: Q . J 3. Juné 2s. eview. 
sister’’? (Mark 15 : 40.) Who was Mary Magdalene? : 
(Luke 8:2, 3.) Why was she there? Why, probably, was Topic: Dying on the Cross £2 % z 
not Joseph there? Who was ‘the disciple whom he loved’? ? Analysis eo 
What dves this command show about the character of Christ ? : é 
~ 6, Dear (vs, 28-30).—What supernatural event occurred 1. loa CRUCIFIXION SCORNED (vs. 17-22). Books and Writers ¢ 
before Christ’s death? (Matt. 27 : 45.). What cry of wodid ' The Place: , i mo 
Clitist utter at this time? (Matt. 27: 46, 47.) What expres- - cae ape cme co pes fa gos (17). 
ae te : Seige aeons 9 5 place called Golgotha (Matt. 27: pen 
Sion of physical desire? What was Mis vinegar : ? What The place which is called ‘The skull Rake 23 : 33). Selected Books of Fiction 
was the hyssop ? What was ‘finished’? ? What were , 2. The Companionship; 
Christ's last words from the ‘cross? (Luke 23: 46.) What With him two others, on either side one (18). HERE is something peculiarly seasonable in the 
Supernatural events accompanied Christ’s death? (Matt. 27: ‘Then are there crucified with him two robbers (Matt. 27: 98). spring publication of a book like Zhe Ragged 
x , : ~aning ; :? ? There were also two others, malefactors, led (Luk : 
; §1-53.) What was the meaning of | these portents? What ere we so tw © ed (Luke 23 : 32). Lady- (New York : Harper & Brothers. $1.75), by Wil- 
was their effect? (Matt. 27: 54; Luke 23+ 47-49.) 3- The Title: li D Howells = tor tes fresh and fr 
- ‘ Jesus of Nazareth, The King of the Jews (19). iam Vean Howells; for it is as fresh an agrant i 3 ’ 
or the Superintendent This is Jesus the King of the Jews (Matt. 27 : 37). new sod, and seems to partake of the wholesome earthi - 


1. How did Christ go to his death? 2. Where was he This is the King of thg Jews (Luke 29 : 38). 


ness of the very New England ground whereon its open- 
crucified ? 3. Who were crucified with him? 4, What title 4. The Publicity: 


ing scenes are laid. Mr. Howells has done nothing 


was placed upon the cross? 5. Who was this Christ who This title therefore read many of the Jews (20). more attractive, nothing more altogeth tic ; d 
suffered so cruel a death? (Golden Text.) They that passed by railed on him (Matt. 27 : 39). 2 “ies € a peratgs e 
/ i? ‘The people stood beholding. And the rulers deo (Luke 23 : 35). it is no small achievement for an author of his age, ex- 
foston, Alass, F . "eae 
= ance - 5- The Cavil: perience, and avowed realistic creed, to have produced 
. ot, Th jug 0 ews (21). : . 
* Write not, The King of the Jews (at) a book whose effect is so completely ingenuous, unso- ~ 
They mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! (Matt. 27: ; f 


Questions to be Answered in Writing phisticated, and idyllic. Clementina—herself the Rag- 


ged Lady—is one of his most charming creations, a 
character of ver itiv . p 

What / have written I have written (22). * + eo Succi hx fe The plot of the wrens, 
1, Of what that Pilate did does tlris lesson tell? 2. Of Jct it be written, . . . that it be not altered (Est. 1: 19). whereof she is the central figure, is neither involved nor 
what that the soldiers did ?- 3. Of what that friends of Jesus Sign the writing, that it be not changed (Dan. 6: 8), unique, yet the story never slips its hold of the imagina- 


209. ) 
These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank We have no king but Cesar (John Ig : 15). 
: Space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 6. The Decision: 
mon copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


did? 4. Of what that Jesus himself did? II, SCENES AT THE CROSS (vs. 23-27). tion, but keeps it quite firmly in capture until the end. 
“a aie s. ite Garments Divides : Being written by Mr. Howells, its pages are necessarily ' 
, Four parts, to every soldier a part (23). pithy and full of humor. 
° . They parted his garments among them ( Matt. 27 : 35). As a character study, th is li j 
Oriental Lesson-Lights And they. . . part his garments among them (Mark 15 : 24). sn Edward N os As age ry copies be desired 
° se a. The Lot Cast : : in Edwar oyes | estcott' s avis Harum (New York : ‘ 
By Dr. William Wright Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it (24). D. Appleton & Co. $1.50). It is complete and emi- 
Casting lots upon them, what e ach should take (Mark rs: 24). nently convincing. Nothing could be more delightful 


“<a : _“ | bk THE Phack Cautep Tur PLAck OF A SKULL, Parting his garments among them, they cast lots (Luke 23 : 34). than the dry old country banker, with his horse-trading 





Which Is CALLED IN HEBREW GOLGOTHA.’’— 3, The Scripture Fulfilled : tied F . , 
Oriental names are generally significates, and take their origin That the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith (24). proclivities, nie vm eyes to She main chance, bis bard 
from some leading feature. The word “skull” is the trans- ‘This is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled (Matt. 1 : 2a). outer crust, his soft inner heart, and his often more than 
a lation of the Greek word “ kranion,’’ and_ it is the rendering Phas she sxriptynn Maye Seleeed (John 13 : 28). merely clever epigrams. The rest of the characters in 
=) of the Hebrew word Golgotha, which, in the Aramaic form, * tite Mother Sesagntecs » the story are subordinate, and the plot inconsequential ; 


r: . P Jesus therefore saw his mother (26) A * 
is Gulgoleth (2 Kings 9 : 35). Is there any spot outside the Many women were there beholding from afar (Matt, a7 : és). but the main figure, David Harum, stands forth vigorous 


walls of Jerusalem which would have suggested such a name The women .. . stood afar off, secing these things (L » & a3 49). and compelling,—a very vital personage, who will, last 
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much longer, one may venture to predict, than many 
who present larger claims on loftier grounds. 

If George W. Cable has accustomed his readers to 
expect work of a very superior order from his pen, he 
has certainly not fallen short of his contract in Strong 
Hearts (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25), a 
collection of three tales of unequal length, but of un- 
varying strength. They are entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The 
Solitary,'’ ‘‘ The Taxidermist,’” and ‘‘ The Entomolo- 
gist.’" Mr. Cable is at his best in the depicting of racial 
types, yet he never allows himself to pose as a specialist 
in mere character work, but aims at (and hits) a mark 
that is altogether much higher and more inclusive. 
There is good stuff in these stories, both for thought and 
diversion ; and, in reading, one is repeatedly pulled up 
short by passages that are too deeply significant and 
beautifully wrought to be passed over with a single peru- 
sal. This is the sort of work that can well represent us 
across the seas as characteristically ‘‘ American literature."’ 

There is much to be said for, as well as against, Zhe 
Open Question (New York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50), 
a book of undeniable power, but of a fatal pessimism. 
It is only fair to the author, Elizabeth Robins,—or, as 
she chooses to call herself, C. E. Raimond,—to say that, 
in discussing the « Question,’’ she does not pretend to 
bias her reader in one direction or the other ; she simply 
presents a hypothesis, and leaves the solution of it open to 
both criticism and censure. Whether the question is 
one that should be discussed at all is ancther matter, and 
one with which, in the face of the fact, a reviewer has 
little to do. As a writer, Miss Robins possesses an ex- 
traordinary amount of force and authority ; and in depict- 
ing such vital characters as Val, her father, and old Mrs. 
Gano, she has fairly earned the right to be classed among 
those who have contributed matter of distinction to the 
notable fiction of the closing century. 

Such general and unstinted praise has already been 
accorded Theodore Watts Dunton'’s imaginative story 
Aylwin (New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50) that 
it would seem as if one word, more or less, of commen- 
dation could hardly affect the concensus of opinion very 
seriously one way or the other.--‘The book has been 
favorably compared with the best work of the famous 
romancers, Bulwer and Edgar A, Poe, and described as 
one of the most original and sustained romanges which 
While some are hardly 
readyto assent to such unqualified praise as this, it is 
only just to say that, even to a divided mind, the story 
makes a powerful appeal. The work that has been put 
into it is careful and conscientious, 


has appeared in recent years. 


and many of its 
pages are profoundly poetic in expression and feeling. 
Yet often there is a tendency to let imagination exagger- 
ate itself into less fine-fibered fancy, and mysticism 
broaden into grotesquerie. The tale (which has for its 
motive a death-curse of a somewhat Shakespearian caste) 
is well conceived, and its characters are sympathetically 
represented. But, when all is said and done, one is im 
pelled to think of Hawthorne with re-enforced respect, 
feeling that, in spite of the favorable judgment of con- 
temporaneous critics, the elder romancer is still the 
master. 

There are few writers of to-day who can produce work 
of such a lusty, robust, and withal sensitive, character as 
Gilbert Parker's. His name upon a book cover proves, 
in reality, ‘‘a guarantee of excellence.’ Zhe Battle of 
the Strong (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50) is 
sound romance, stirring the pulses, and quickening the 
heart-beats, and, for the time being, beguiling the reader 
so completely that he loses his sense of his prosaic 
twentieth-century surroundings, and finds himself living 
the life of the rugged Jersey islander in the years just 
following 1781,—a time, in that region, of great storm 
and stress, but of special romantic interest. 

The lovers of Ian Maclaren will welcome the appear- 
ance of his latest collection of short stories, for, being in 
his usual vein, Afterwards (New York : Dodd, Mead, 
‘& Co. $1.50) will yield them more than a little of the 
solid satisfaction they experienced in perusing the pages 
of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, and The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne. Drumtochty does not invariably form the 
scene wherein the various dramas described in After- 
wards are enacted, nor does its dialect twist the tongues 
of all their protagonists, but, despite this, the flavor of 
the book is distinctly Maclarenish (nor is it the worse, 
but only the better, for that) The tales are each and 
all deeply felt and suggestive, and there is not one in the 
collection that is empty or superficial. 
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It is gratifying to one who found it necessary, some 
months ago, to speak somewhat bluntly of S. R. Crock- 
ett's work in The Red Axe to-be able to declare now so 
largely in favor of Zhe Black Douglas (New York : 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50). This is indeed a 
stirring romance of the fifteenth century in Scotland, 
and, while it is sufficiently vigorous, it happily escapes 
the coarseness that characterized, to its undoing, the 
earlier tale. One can imagine Stevenson's pleasure in 
this book, with its fine descriptions of Scottish scenery, 
character, love, and adventure. 

In reading Julian Ralph's An Angel in a Web (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50) one instinctively re- 
calls how George Du Maurier handled much the same 
supernatural theme. But this is not to be construed as 
meaning that Mr. Ralph has borrowed the motive of his 
story, or that his excursion into the realm of the 
‘‘Etherians’’ has been an unsuccessful one. An Angel 
in a Web is diverting reading, and one follows the for- 
tunes of the heroine and her spirit-guide with as much 
interest, not to say curiosity, as Mr. Ralph may possibly 
have expected, or Laura and Editha desired. 

There is an indication of real power and purpose in 
Mary Johnson's somber novel, Prisoners of Hope (Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50), a graphic narra- 
tive of old colonial days in ‘‘ his Majesty's most loyal 
and well-beloved dominion of Virginia.’’ Its most 
conspicuous flaw is its somewhat depressing atmosphere 
of unrelieved tragedy. 
readable, 


But even so it is eminently 
and its pages abound in fine description, 
forceful character delineation, and dramatic episode, 
while, good as it is, it gives promise of better things to 
come. 

Maurice Thompson does not often permit his pen to 
coquet with fiction, but, when he does, the result is, un- 
commonly enjoyable. There is work of a very admira- 
ble sort in Stories of the Cherokee Hills (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50), and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine the reader who could find these tales of 
Southern country life prosaic or unentertaining, or 
thing but altogether clever and refreshing.” Once 
while, in the course of 


any- 
in a 
Mr. 
into 
and then the reader has tor his greater delecta- 
tion such charming bits of negro dialect, keyed to a 


these little chronicles, 


Thompson, like our old friend Silas Wegg, ‘‘ drops 
poetry,”’ 


plaintive note, as ‘‘ Marster, 
and ‘‘ De songs that some 
enterprising young composer should hasten to set to 
music, 


now we's growin’ old,’’ 


Sassafras Bloom,'’'—two 


Those readers of The Century Magazine who are glad 
when they see the name of Jacob A. Riis in the monthly's 
table of contents will surely welcome his latest collection 
of tales of tenement life in New York City with open 
arms. Out of Mulberry Street (New York : The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.75) is in its author's usual vein 
(which is a rich one), and presents the squalor, the sor- 
did misery, the homely pathos, of the wretched district 
whereof it tells with moving fidelity, and yet with the 
touch of the master whose vision is not confined by the 
seeming impenetrabilities of crime, poverty, and dis- 
ease, and whose hand, though he write prose of things 
prosaic, still manages to inspire his work with the re- 
deeming quality of—not mercy, but hope. 


x“ %& % 


The Bi-Centennial Celebration of the Founding of the First 
Baptist Church of the City of Philadelphia, 1698-1598. 
Edited by William Williams Keen, M.D., LL. D. With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo, pp. 511. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Cloth, $3 ; half morocco, 
$4 ; half Turkey morocco, extra, $5. 


Local church histories have great value as contribu- 
tions to the history of society, of manners, and of the 
development of ideas, as well as to church history. 
This is eminently true of the account of the venerable 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, especially so of 
the two hundred pages of historical narrative and of the 
one hundred pages of documents which illustrate it. 
Dr. Keen has done his work carefully and skilfully, 
avoiding bombast and mere eulogy, lightening up the 
narrative with touches of humor, and discussing frankly, 
where historic truth required it, the less pleasant pages 
of the church’s experience. Where he is at a loss as to 
the facts, he frankly avows it, and does not hide his ig- 
norance behind rhetoric. The celebration addresses and 
letters are equally interesting, no doubt, to the friends 
of the church, but for historical students a separate re- 
print of the narrative and the documents might be wel- 
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come, In view of the Baptist liking for independency, 
it is curious that the Philadelphia church for nearly fifty 
years was a branch of that on the « Pennepak.'’ The 
church shows a fine record for good works and public 
spirit, especially in the educational field. The estab- 
lishment of Brown University was due to the churches 
of the Philadelphia Association, then the only one in 
America, and to no church so much as to the First Bap- 
tist Church of Philadelphia. 


< 


Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life. By Adolf Augus- 
tus Berle, Minister of the Brighton Congregational Church, 
Boston. 8vo, pp. viii, 328. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $a. 


It is often said in praise of a new writer's first book 
that it is ‘a work of promise.'' This first book of Mr. 
In fulness and fresh- 
ness of thought, strength and clearness of expression, 
and range and scope of interest, Mr. few 
equals in the American pulpit. Every page gives de- 
light by the novelty and justice of its statements, and 
every one of the twenty-seven discourses has its own 
weight and worth. The six first are fine characteriza- 
tions of as many of the apostles, the best being that of 
‘«Judas, One of the Twelve.’’ 


Berle's is a work of performance. 


Berle has 


The next six treat of 
social questions, and especially of the Christianization 
of business life. Five follow on educational questions, 
in which the necessity of biblical teaching as central to 
the teacher's work is presented in a novel and effective 
way. Harvard comes in for some hard knocks, and 
‘« science says’’ is characterized as the watchword of 2 
modern superstition, Of the four ‘literary and roman- 
tic’’ discourses the most striking is an analysis of Hall 
Caine’s book, The Christian. The with 
six on the spiritual life, in which Mr. Berle's finest 
temper and truest insight are illustrated. The book is 
bound to make its way, although it responds to none of 
the shibboleths of time and party, while it is in more 
than substantial agreement with the common faith of 


volume closes 


the churches of Jesus Christ. 


~% 

Chapters on Jewish Literature. By Israel Abrahams. 12mo, 
pp. 275. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1.25. 

“EMC BU CVE Veo wet weeee tert cree Sete 


pte +. ln this 


‘‘a manual for those who may wish to master some of 
the leading characteristics of the subject without burden 
IIe 
runs through the entire period of later Jewish literature, 


ing themselves with too many details and dates.’’ 


from the fall of Jerusalem in the first century to the death 
of Mendelssohn at the end of the eighteenth century, 
pointing out in a lucid, attractive manner the important 
elements that have brought about the development of 
the Jewish cross-section of literature. He has deftly 
put together under his chapters the salient features of 
tach period or subject described, just giving sufficient 
of a touch, by exptematinn here and illustration there, 
to suggest the worlds of knowléage beyond, and one 
often regrets that the ground is so lightly skimmed ove 
in many places ; not that the author has not given as 
much as his scheme possibly permitted, but because one 
feels that he should like to know more of the wealth of 
material not dwelt upon. A bibliography at the end of 
each chapter will enable the reader or student to follow 


out his desire for further study. 


% 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional and Amateur Speak- 
ers. By James M. Buckley, LL.D. 8vo, pp. viii, 480. New 
York : Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 


Dr. Buckley is himself an illustration of the way in 
which a speaker may put his powers to very effective use 
by good judgment and attention to the economy of force. 
His book is based on his own experience, wide observa- 
tion, and wider reading. Some of its positions are open 
to question, and the book is capable of doing harm to 
those who do not use it in an independent spirit. But 
te those who do, it cannot but prove very useful as warn- 
ing them against many mistakes, and indicating the 
paths to true success in the use of the voice, the person, 
the hands, and the mind itself. Especially laudable is 
the insistence that real preaching is the deliverance of a 
mind which has a burden and a message to his fellow- 
men. Of especial interest are the notes on the habits 
and experiences of English and American speakers, on 
the local peculiarities of various districts of our own 
country, and on those of our different re:igious denomi- 
nations. The book is the outgrowth of long study and 
fruitful reflection. 
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Books Received 


May 8 to May 15 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


The Awkward Age. ; 
A Thousand Days in the Arctic. 
G. Jackson. $6. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 
A Soul's Pilgrimage. By Charles F. B. Miel, 
D.D. $1. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
A Trooper Galahad. By Captain Charles King, 
U.S.A I 


By Henry James. $1.50. 
By Frederick 


The Taming of the Jungle. By Dr. C. W. 

Doyle. $1. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston 

Stars and Telescopes. By David P. Todd. $a. 
The Story of Gésta Berling. By Paulin Ban- 

croft Flach. $1.75. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

West African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley. 


S 

Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestant- 
ism. By Adolf Harnack. i. 

Bible Stories. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 
50 cents. 

Child Life. 
Frances Blaisdell. 

Men's Tragedies. 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 

: 25 cents. 

By R. V. Risley. $1.50. 
James W. Miller, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Life of Christ. Giving Chronological Order of 
Events. Compiled by James W. Miller. 
(The Travis Outline Hand Maps for Sunday- 

schools). 60 cents. 

The Apostolic History. Giving Chronological 
Order of Events. Compiled by James W 
Miller. The Travis Outline Hand Maps for 
Sunday-schools). 60 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
The Making of a Man. By Rev. J. W. Lee, 


D.D. $1.25. 
Christ Our Creditor. By N..L. Rigby, A.M. 25 
cents. 


** Ought Christians to Keep the Sabbath?"’ By 
R. A. Torrey. 10 cents. 

The Bible Definition of Religion. By Rev. 
George Matheson, D.D,. 30 cents. 

Plain Papers on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
By Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D. 35 cents net. 
Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices. 

By H. Clay Trumbull. $1. 
F. Tennyson Neely, New York 
Porto Rico and the West Indies. By Margherita 
\rlina Hamm, = §1. 25. 
Neely's Panorama of our New Possessions. 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York 
‘Tramplets. By Mary V. Littell. 25 cents. 
Joseph Pollard, Truro, England 
eee DY PeereENnty Tears, 
James Pott & Co., New York 


The Old Testament from the Modern Point of 
View By the Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D. 
BL. 50. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

On the South African Frontier. By William 
Harvey Brown. §3. 

A Civilian Attaché. By Helen Dawes Brown. 


75 cents. 

Rembrandt. By Walter Cranston Larned. 
$1.50. 

Across the Campus. By Caroline M. Fuller. 
$1. S50. 


Celebrated Violinists, Past and Present. Trans- 
lated from the German of A. Ehrlich and 
Edited with Notes and Additions by Robin H 
Legge. fe. s 

The Musician's P's<*age. By J. A. Fuller 
Meisanu. $2. 

Ihe Singing Voice of Boys. By Rev. H. Hol- 
loway. 50 cents, net. 

The Place of Music in Public Worship. By 
H. C. Shuttleworth, M. A. 80 cents. 

A Texas Ranger. By N. A. Jennings. $1.25. 

A History of Egypt. By J. P. Mahaffy. $2.25. 
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MURAT HALSTEAD 


In his 


5 Cents 


«“ Travels 
(second paper), tells how an intrepid American 
missionary postponed his execution day after day 
by a novel Arabian Nights’ entertainment. 


Vol. 41, No. 20 


| YOUNG MEN 


The Profession of the Press 


Education by it. and for it 


By MURAT HALS 


TEAD 


How’ MICHAEL CUDAHY 


The Great Western Packing King 


Made His First 





and Troubles in 


issue of 


In this week’s 


(OF PHILADELPHIA 


Ask Your Newsman to Deliver it Regularly. 


SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A°cp} 17:28 by Benj-Franklin 


$1000 


ROBERT BARR 


the Orient” 









Date of Saturday, May 20 


5 Cents 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





Two Children’s Day services—Shields of 
Salvation, _ The eavenly Journey. 





usiness 
Department 





Advertising Rate 


80 rents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each tssue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subsect to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to yt eae as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, vie Seaboard Air Line. - 








Music by Entwisle, Geibel, and others. Bright 
and good. § cents each. In our new Sun- 
day-school music book by Sweney and Ent- 
wisle are a number of good pieces for Chil- 
dren’s Day. Title of book 


| BRIGHT MELODIES 


| An epoch-making collection. 25 cents for 
sample copy. anges * 5 HOOD, Phila.: 1024 
Arch St.; Chicago: 38 Randolph St. 


Children’s Day Services 


Three new qperkling, melodious, catchy services in 
J. Lincoln Hall's most beautiful style. 
and Beauty, by J. Lincoln Hall. 
Sunbeams and Blossoms, by J. L. Hall and 
Lizzie Armond. 

_ Story of the Flowers, by Maurice Clifton. 

Single copies, 4c. each; .0o per roo, postpaid. 
Send roc. in —— for samples of the three, or 15c. in 
stamps for the above three and two other popular 





services. For sale by dealers ever 


where. 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phils. 








Cantata, Patriotic Service. Annual Program. 
Samples for rocents. Recitation Book. 





Sunday Schools, is “ f .** 133 


THE NOR UsIC CO, m8 


MOST POPULAR SONG BOOK FOR | 





choice pieces, ab’g'd Sas igh econ ioe é 100 


Children’s Day Souvenir for 1899 will pleas | 
tr ble pe 2 cents each. New illustrated price-list free. 





C. Romine, 728 Huntingdon St., Philadelphia, Pa | Le 


You'll get your money’s worth and be well pleased on 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


if you use one of our services. 


** CHILDREN’S PRAISE ”’ 
and ‘“‘ MERRY VOICES”’ 


are the popular ones, and there are none better. 5 cents 
each ; 50 cents per dozen; $4.00 per roo, all prepaid. 


106 Washington 148 Fifth Ave., 
Street, Chicago. New York. 


Dba ss 

We have just published the brightest, ge 
happiest, and most joyful 

CHILDREN’S DAY 


4 
4 
4 
Concert Exercise made. ‘* The Master’s Gar- 1 
den "’ is its title, and it only costs 5 cts id ; ’ 
4 

4 

4 











: . postpaid ; 
oye per 100. Send 10 cents for sauaple copies 
oS three different Children's Day Exercises. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 
24444 
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CHILDREN’S DAY * °4¥,95,69N9 4No 
New and attractive music, for whole school. 


He Shall Gather the Lambs i ri 
by Mrs. Atwood, 5 cents each. The Hoffman Birth- 
Exercises 


day Cargs, * cts. a oe. Promotion ’ 
cts. each. emorial rvice, ts. ecitations 
t Children’s Day, 15 cts. TFN. ist. 

HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


, Three beautiful services by Adam Geibel, R. Frank 
ehman, and others, enti Lily of the Valley, Plant 
of Renown, and Rose of Sharon. Samples of three for 
5 cents, or $4.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
hman, Sixth and Thompsoa Streets, Phi 








The Concordance 
in Nelson's 


T eachers’ Bibles 
anime com ha 





one a-b-c list, agreat achieve- 
al) now, and Mnstreted with 280 
are , w 
poo pletely indexed 
welye fine , com 5 
mb eager School Times says: *‘ The work is 
ex mt. 


All styles and prices. For example, long primer type, 
Seeeweoenes Edition, bognd in leather, overiaghing 
covers, Footpal » only $2.50: Ask your bookseller, or 
send to Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers, 37 Kast 
18th Street, New York. 


P By A. F. MYERS ‘ 
A beautiful song-book for Sunday-schools. Spring is 
the time for seed-sowing. Schools that adopt the 
** Seed Sower” are wise in their selection. 192 pages, 
Over Leas song writers have contributed selections 
from their best efforts. Price of complete sample 
copy, 25 cents, in postage stamps. 
The W. W. WHITNEY CO., Publishers, Toledo, 0. 


A Word to the Wise. Make sure 
of hotel and steamship accommoda- 
tions mow, at a fair rate. Special 
inducements to organizations. 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
ston. 


610 Tremont Building, 








Paris 
1900 


UROPE. — Personally conducted tours to Great 
URO and The Continent. Land of the Midnight 


. Fall inf io iti . 
Tit pend TOURIST C8, 131 WALNUT ‘STREET. Pata, Ph 
EU ROPE | orway and Centr pours. 

ae Europe, 
THURWANGER, 5 Plerce Building Bosco MILLE 

















The Summer Numbers of 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


will be great. You cannot afford to 
miss them. If you are not taking The 
Century regularly, send $1.00 and haye 
these numbers sent to you as issued. 


June—The ‘‘ Out-of-Doors 
Number ’’ 


The most superb set of pictures ever made for 
the purpose of illustratifg a single feature of 
natural scenery in America appears in June. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has written a 
delightful article on Niagara Falls, and for this 
André Castaigne has made some of his best pic- 
tures, a splendid panorama of the falls. 

In the same number appears Henry vaw Dyke’s 
charming article, “‘ Fisherman’s Luck,” with Mlus- 
trations ; an article on “‘ Voluntary Life-Savers,”’ 
with a full-page pictus by Winslow Homer ; arti- 
cles on hunting big game ; “The Tramp and the 
Railroads,”’ by Josia 
and Journalist,” 
of-doors in ‘Texas, 
with stories, etc. 


July —** Story-Tellers’ Number ”’ 


In this will a r not only an unusual number 
of short stories by living writers, but also articles 
on some of the world’s greatest romancers, like 
Sir Walter Scott (two articles, including the true 
story of Scott’s early love), Victor Hugo (Hugo 
as an artist, with a number of reproductions of his 
drawings), Daniel Defoe (‘‘ The Making of ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” ”’ with portraits of the latest repre- 
sentatives of the Selkirk and Defoe families), with 
interesting articles on Stevenson and Kipling. 


August—‘*‘ Midsummer and Travel’’ 


_ Containing short stories and accounts of travel 
in various parts of the world, including the first 
part of an entertaining series of papers on China, 
as seen by an American woman, Miss Scidmore, 
the author of “Java, the Garden of the East,”’ etc. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Novelette 
** The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander "’ 
will run through these numbers,—one of Stock- 
ton’s funniest stories. The hero, born centuries 
ago, having drunk of the spring of immortality, is 
alive to-day to recount his meetings with Sam- 
son, Petrarch, Napoleon, etc. He acted as gar- 
dener for both Ne uchadnezzar and Miss E ge- 
worth! Short stories by all the best writers will 
appear in these three great summer numbers. 

Sent to any address (changed as often as 

desired) for $1.00. 


The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York 


Flynt ; *‘ Franklin as Writer 
ry Paul Leicester Ford; ‘ Out- 
"* * Out-of-doors in Colorado,” 





| By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


| of Mr. Miiller, and with the co-operation of his family. | 
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New Furniture 
Catalog 


Containing 142 Illustrated Pages 


Mailed free to those who live 
in places not reached by our 
wagon delivery system. 


You can buy here at prices that 
retail dealers have to pay manu- 
facturers. We manufacture and 
sell direct to consumers. 


Peed aaa 


Poeeeeeseoes 


Everything that’s Made in the Furni- 
ture Line 
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J. B. Van Sciver Company 
Largest Furniture Dealers in the World 


Five Minutes by Ferry 
from Philadelphia. Camden, N. J. 
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George Miiller of Bristol 
and His Witness to a 
Prayer-Hearing God. 


With an 
introduction by James Wright, son-in-law and 
successor in the work of George Miiller. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 50. 


This work was largely prepared at Bristol, the home | 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Putters, © ont a East Loan oaeen 5 ve 





PO 
-BOOK EVER BLISHED. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 1 to 6 Complete. 
799 HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 
Per copy: Small Type, 75¢.; Large Type, $1.00. 
Words only, from $10 to $25 per hundred. 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. New York and Chicago. 


** Co-operation, the Tocsin of the New Century.” 


Sunday-School 


TRAVELING UIRARIE 


Fifty Fresh, New; Copyrighted Books 
Exchanged Quarterly for Fifty 
Cents Per Week. 


The same plan adapted to Sunday-schools that we 
have been carrying on in towns and villages for twelve 
years. More than 1,500 Libraries in circulation. 10,000 
exchanges already made. An original and perfect 
system fully protected by copyrights and patents. 


A Firry-Vo_ums Sampce Set ror ExAMINATION 


FREE FOR THIRTY DAYS! 


The above in Polished Oak Traveling Cabi- 
net—one of the twenty sections comprising 
the 1,000 volume Library—sent prepaid to 
any Sunday-scheol for thirty days’ trial, 
Write for the 150 pp. illustrated catalog. 


H. PARMELEE -LIBRARY CO., 
CHICAGO. 


~ 100,000 READERS 


have within three months enjoyed Westcott’s great 


novel, 
David Harum. 


As many people will be as much pleased with Miss 
Fowler's new story, 


A Double Thread, 


which is a delightful love story, with a most baffling 

mystery, and absolutely brimfu! of wit and humor. 
These books are published at $1.g0. I will mail 

either to any address on receipt of this advertisement 


and $1.06. 
E. W. DAYTON, Bookseller, 
6s0 Madison Avenue, New York 
ILLMORES? MUSIC Omnis every eo 


purpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 

as meee oe, a issues 
at a mes. mpt se P 
FILLMORE BROS., 











logue free. 
Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bihle House, ¥. Y. 





NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


“ The Voice of Melody,” newest book with 192 pages 


of rich Sunday-school music by Geibel, Lehman, Lo- 
renz, Gabriel, Porter, Tenney, Avis, and others. f2s per 
hundred. Sample copies for 30 cents; money refunded 
if book is returned in one week. Geibel and Lehman, 
Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW READY! 


A MARVELOUS BOOK 
For onty 50 cents Postpaid 


The Complete 
“Oxford” Helps to the 
Study of the Bible 


Containing Concordance, Index, 124 Full-Page 
Plates, Summaries of Old and New Testa- 
ments, Geography and Topography 
of the Holy Land, etc. 


Strongly Bound in Cloth. Size, 745% inches. 


Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler says : 

“*So complete are the helps, the teacher can take this 
with him on his vacations, and feel that he has in reality 
a library all in one book. 

**] want to emphasize the value of this book, since I 
know it by personal experience. The Helps of the 
Oxford Bible are really what they are called.” 


Ask your bookseller for OXFORD HELPS No. 10 
or will be sent, postpaid. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


$3.00 $ 
Bagster 
Bible » 


Te The Sunday School Times 
readers. Carefully packed in 
a box to any address. 





This is not anew venture. We 
sold thousands of them last year, 
and now renew the offer for 1899— 
for a book in even better binding. 
This is the famous genuine Bag- 
ster comprehensive Teachers’ Bible, 
flexible, genuine leather bound, red under gold edges, 
elastic band, formerly sold for $3.00. _ 

Don’t hesitate, or you may miss getting one of the 
wonderful $1.00 Bibles. We guarantee satisfaction, and 
will cheerfully refund your money if you are not satis- 
fied. Send your $1.00 now. Add 20 cents if to 
be sent by post. Address sole agents, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
283 and 285 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For TEN CENTS The Sunday School Times will be sent on trial to any one FOR TEN WEEKS. Not far from one hundred 


thousand extra copies of this issue are going out with this message. 
cents for a ten weeks’ trial subscription in your own name, or in the name of a friend who does not now take the paper ? 


Could you make a better investment than by sending us ten 


(Any 


number of trial subscriptions may be sent at this rate.) Every week THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES goes into every state and 


territory of the Union, and into about forty foreign countries. 


and contributed matter. 


It expends not far from thirty thousand dollars a year for editorial 


These Special Articles will Appear, with 
Others, during the Next Ten Weeks 


How to Know a Good Teacher 
By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto. 


One of the most difficult problems confronting every Sunday-school superin- 
tendent is to know how to read the signs of capability in prospective, or in already 


engaged, teachers. 
and absolute practicality. 


Reaping the Harvest 


Mr. Hughes treats this subject with originality, readability, 
He tells just how a good teacher may be known. 


By J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 


The mention of Dr. Chapman's name is at once suggestive of spiritual sowing 


and reaping. 


to the unconverted beyond the sowing. 


Christians often make the mistake of thinking that they have no duty 


Dr. Chapman here gives practical direc- 


tions for following the process through the spiritual harvest. 


Making Good Use of a Bad Boy 


By the Rev. Dr. A, F. Schauffler. 


Briefly, brightly, and suggestively, Dr. Schauffler, out of his large experience in 
dealing with mission-school elements, gives the cure for many a teacher's worriment. 
Dr. Schauffler says that ‘‘ no boy is all bad."’ 
along as to become an exemplary Christian rather than a castaway. 


From Forecastle to Forum 


(Recollections of Richard H. Dana, Jr.) 


He shows how the boy can be so led 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull’s recollections of the author of ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast"’ 


reveal striking characteristics of the famous sailor-orator. 


How Mr. Dana planned 


and delivered, without notes, one of his most memorable speeches, gives new light 
on the mind and methods of this remarkable man. 


In order to secure these articles, the trial subscriptions should be sent promptly. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- | 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
Five or more copies to separate | 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The | 
former rate was $1.00.) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate | 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 ~5Q One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
7 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. am 
One free copy additional 


F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
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Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
Te tench, 


A Club at Subscri may be ordered sent 
ubacribers 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 

How Papers qodll cate do not bear the names of 

are the subscribers in the club. The 


Additions 


‘The papers for a club of five or more 


ckage is addressed to one person | 
Addressed Pers pe 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without oan, 

A gockage-clu® subscriber who has — the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for r5 cents to thé end of 
the year’s subscription. 


ng La ckages at the 60.cent rate 
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a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The - 7 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the pape 
be sent either singly to the individual ad 
package to one addr 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., wi i~w SOarly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at,th- ~bove rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct &<« rniladelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & .CO., Publishers, 
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Comfortable Shoes, 


$4. 
Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Health 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ratston Heatth Shoe Makers, 
Campelio, Mass. 





| Give size and style. 
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rs must be ordered at one time, and they will | 
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Most Satisfactory 


For those who appreciate neatness, convenience, and 


economy. Made of fine cloth, finished in pure starch, 
and exactly resemble stylish linen goods. 


No Laurdry Work 


When soiled, discard. The turn-down collars can 

be reversed and worn twice, if necessary. 

lars or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. 

Sample collar or ad ef cuffs for 6 cents in stamps. 
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Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 
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and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





1 Paid on five-year first mortgages in Red 

= River Valley, North Dakota. 14 years in 

| 2 business HERE. References furnished in 
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Samples 
Free 


For 25 cents (just enough to 
pay postage) we will send free 
eight samples of delicious Sanitas 
Nut Foods, 

Made by a unique process 
from pre-digested nut meats in 
many ways to suit the taste of 
the hale, hearty, and robust, as 
as well as the invalid, dyspeptic 
and consumptive. 

Found on the diet tables of 
several sanitariums. 

Our new cook-book sent for 
the asking. 

Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Worth Repeating 


The Site of Calvary 


Extract from an article by Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 
United States Consul at Jerusalem, in The 
Sunday School ‘limes of May 19, 1888. 


OMAN Catholic and Greek Chris- 
tians, almost without exception, ac- 
cept the tradition that the Church 

of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem marks 
the place of the crucifixion and burial of 
our Lord. With the Protestant world, for 
reasons which need not be stated, the case 
is quite different. A theory may present 
a phase of plausibility which will go far 
towards its being accepted ; but the theory 
in question could never claim any support 
of that kind. The moment a person be- 
gins to examine it, that moment doubts 
begin to arise in his mind as to its relia- 
bility. This feeling of doubt was ex- 
pressed from time to time during the past 
generations, but was stated in its most 
positive form just one hundred and fifty 
years ago by a German traveler named 
Korte. Since that time (1738) each side 
has had able advocates whose names even 





| cannot be mentioned here, until at pres- 
|ent, thanks chiefly to the excavations 
made in and about the city in modern 
times, very few scholars can be found 
who support the traditional view. 

The basis upon which this theory rests 
|is acurious one. Helena, the mother of 
| Constantine the Great, is said to have 


Running two to six years. Improved property been shown in a dream the exact spot 
| worth two to three times amount of mortgage, 


and fully insured. 
up, each one as good as gold. 
0. H. Hovey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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saver, care-taker, refiner, and dresser. 
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is it that the brands of White 
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Louisville. 
National Lead Co, 100 William St., New York. 





Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 

Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
brands made by the “old Dutch process” 


The brands named in 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 





where the crucifixion took place. Pro- 
| ceeding to Jerusalem, she made examina- 
tions, and found three crosses by the side 
of a sepulcher, which, according to her 
dream, was the sacred one sought for. As 
the inscription written by Pilate was want- 
ing, it was a problem to discover which of 
the three was the true cross. At last she 
had them applied in turn to a sick woman 
in Jerusalem, and, while two produced no 
effect, the touch of the third restored the 
person at once to health... The tradition 
concludes by stating that Helena caused 
a church to be erected. over this spot, . 
which became known. as the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. This is, in sub- 
stance, the ground on which rest the 
claims of the Holy Sepulcher for being the 
true site of Calvary... . 

If we set aside tradition as unworthy of 
confidence, what have we to guide us? 
In my judgment the case is a much 
| Stronger one than would at first appear. 
We must look for a site entirely without 
the present limits of the city. In what I 
have to say, however, only results can be 
given, and not details of the processes by 
which they are obtained. The city at the 
time of Christ was bounded on the west; 
south, and east by deep valleys, so that 
the place of crucifixion could not possibly 
be in any one of those directions. We 
must look for it in a northerly direction. 

Mount Zion was entirely surrounded by 
a wall of its own from the earliest times. 
| Its north wall extended from the tower of 
| Hippicus to the Temple area, running in 
general about where David Street now 
does, and was called the «first wall’’ of 
the three that existed on the north side of 
the city at the time of the siege under 
Titus, In Christ's time only two walls 
existed on that side. The second began 
in the first wall at the Gate Gennath, en- 
circled the north part of the town, and ter- 
minated at the tower of Antonia. The 
position of Antonia at the northwest cor- 
ner of the Haram area has been settled 
beyond dispute, so that one terminus of 
that wall is definitely known. As the 
Gate Gennath has sever been located, 
scholars have never been able to deter- 
| mine where the other terminus of the sec- 
| ond wall should be. They are agreed 
| that it must be at some point on a line 
| connecting Christian Street with the Jaffa 
_Gate. Almost every twenty yards of that 

portion of David Street has been selected 
by one writer or another as the probable 
point that was sought for. 

In 1886 I had the good fortune to dis- 
cover what is unquestionably the second 
wall of ancient Jerusalem, and hence the 
wall ‘‘ without’’ which Christ was cruci- 
fied. This was ten or more feet below 

| the surface of the ground, and one hun- 
| dred and twenty feet of it were exposed ; 
| the courses of stone still remaining varied, 
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at different points, from one to three. _ Its 
direction was northwest to southeast. Had 
the southern end been extended a few 
yards, it would have touched the tower of 
David about in the middle of the north 
side. Near that point must have been 
the Gate Gennath. We had already one 
terminus, and by this discovery we have 
the other terminus, and also the direction 
of the wall. It ‘‘encircled’’ the north 
part of the town. 
Josephus (‘‘ Wars,"’ V, iv, 2), and what 
we find corresponds exactly to his descrip- 
tion. The only other point where remains 
similar to those now discovered are known 
to exist is at the Damascus Gate. 
drawn in a circle touching the tower of 
Antonia, the Damascus Gate, and the 
newly discovered: wall, would run far to 
the north and west of the Holy Sepulcher, 
and exclude forever its claims. 

Less than two hundred yards north of 
the north wall of Jerusalem, and not quite 
three hundred yards from the Damascus 
Gate, there is a hill above what is known 
as Jeremiah’s Grotto. This hill was 
wholly without the city as it existed in 
Christ's time. 


-rofessional Schools de- | i i‘ 
Professiona chools de | life was sacrificed at Khartoum. 


This is the statement of | 





' hammedan graveyard, and has been so 
_ used for centuries. 
| the level of the country about it. 
| commands 
| direction. 


| tion of criminals, should be in rather close 


/in many respects to local customs and 


It is forty feet above 
Its top 
an extensive view in every 
There are many reasons which 
lead me to think that this hill is the site 
of Calvary. 

1. It is a sightly spot, which all the 
hints we have lead us to suppose was true 
of the place of crucifixion. It was 
‘‘nigh to the city,’’ as is required by the 
words of John 19:20. 3. It was close 
to the military road which led out of the 
castle of Antonia. This was the road to 
Cesarea on the seacoast, which was then 
the most important seaport of Palestine. 
Paul was taken from this castle and es- 
corted along this road by Roman cavalry 
when he went a prisoner to Cesarea. 
Portions of the line of this road we are 
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able still to trace. 4. It was necessary that 
the castle of Antonia, the military road | 
leading to it, and the place for the execu- 


proximity to each other ; and the hill in 
question meets these requirements. 5. A 
city like Jerusalem would have a definite 
place for the execution of criminals. 
This would be true of any well-organized 
town, for such acts could not be allowed 


“HIRES 





to take place wherever it happened. 
When the Romans came, they conformed 


prejudices, and there is no doubt that they 
would adopt the same place that the Jews 
had been accustomed to use as the place | 
of public execution. At the usual place | 
of execution, therefore, Christ, who was | 
put to death by Roman sanction, was cru- 

cified. 6. The spot we are now speaking 
of was the traditional place of the stoning 
of St. Stephen. Being a matter of tra- 
dition, no special reliance could be placed 
on this fact, did it not harmonize so well with 
all the other circumstances. 7. There 
is a tradition among the Jews that this 
hill is the place of stoning, the ‘‘ Beth-ha- 
Sekilah’’ of the Mishna. While in Jeru- 
salem I tried to follow up this tradition, 
but could not trace it to any satisfactory 
origin. Did it stand alone, I should, as 
in other instances of unsupported: tra- 
dition, place little or no reliance upon it ; 
but in a group of circumstances it has an 
important place. 

While these are some of the evidences 
in its favor, I cannot state, nor have I met 
any persons who could state, any valid 
objections to this theory. I have visited 
the spot with scores of intelligent persons, 
and gone over the arguments with them, 
and, so far as I know, every one has been 
impressed with the strong and cumulative 
proof that this is the place where Christ 
suffered on the cross. Among those with 
whom I have walked about this sacred 
hill I will mention Sir J. W. Dawson, the 
eminent Christian geologist ; General Lew 
Wallace, the author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur ;"’ the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Hall; and General 
C. G. Gordon, whose heroic Christian 
Gordon 
was struck with its skull shape, which, 





indeed, is evident on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey map of Jerusalem. 
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GRAPE-NUTS 


A New and Highly Nutritious Food 


The odd-sounding name is used to designate a 
peculiar food, made not exactly in the shape of 
nuts, nutty flavor and 
crisp brittleness that makes them a charming 
favorite with the palate. 


but having a pleasant, 


Of yet more value than the taste is the food | 


value of Grape-Nuts. They are largely com- 
posed of Grape-Sugar (your dictionary can tell 
you about that), and those who use them will 


| find the morning meal has not only been pleasant, 


A line | 


but has been quickly and easily digested ; for 
grape-sugar is an article produced in the human 
body at one stage of the digestion of food, and 
is at once ready for transformation into good 
healthy blood and nourishment 


It should not be understood that the grape- 
| sugar, of which Grape-Nuts is made, has been 
produced in the human body. But this grape- 


It is. now used as a Mo- | 


sugar is made by much the same process as the 

body employs, and is produced by natural treat- 

ment of grams, without any foreign substance 

whatever. It is made by the Postum Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich. ‘The result is perhaps ‘ee | 

most highly nutritious food ever produced. 
Grocers sell Grape-N uts. 
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most durable, easiest to run and to get 


epesators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Church Furnishings 

















CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
Acetylene or Oil, 


wie Sat Gas, W elsbac 
ED to manufacture electric and 
qudeainn gas and electric fixtures. 


dimensions for estimate. 
Il. P. FRINK 


551 Pearl Street, 
* NEW YORK. 
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We have some extraor- 
dinary bargains in organs. 
Write usand see how low 
we can figure down on 


Organs the fuss and best organ 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





Address, 


Sunday-School Banners 
From $1.50 to $10.00. Send for illustrated price-list 
tron Banner Stand, 75 cents each. 
| Leon Blanckensee 4 « Ce., 70 70 N. Third St., Phila. 


CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS .cr'vt5ts 


MoSHANE BELL SELL FOUNDRY, Baltimoro, id. 
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IS 


A Temperance Drink 


It is prepared for temperance people, a multitude of whom believe 
it helpful to the great cause of temperance. 
that HIRES Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, either wilfully 
misrepresents the facts, or has not investigated the subject in an im- 
HIRES Rootbeer és a temperance drink. 
leading chemists say so without qualification, and stand ready to 
prove their assertion. If there are any fair-minded persons anywhere 
who have a scrupulous doubt as to the honesty of this claim, and 
will address THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, they will be given every opportunity to satisfy themselves as 
to the ingredients, the nature, the character, of HIRES Rootbeer. 













Rootbeer 


Any one who states 


The 





is an exquisite dentifrice. Please 
try it. Your teeth deserve the 
best care you can give them. 
Health, happiness, and comfort 
depend upon them. 






Price, 25 cents. Druggiete. Sample 
vial of Rubifvam Aes on receipt of 
cents. Address k. W. Hoyt a 


Go. Lowell, Mass. 
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easily, more quickly 
sealed with 
Paraffiine Wax than by any other 
pee | Dozens of other uses will be 
ub “R fi 
efined 


Paraffine Wax 


household. It is clean, 
and odoriess—air, water 
proof. Get a pound cake of 
a itst of 
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PRURATED Pog URE MACHINES WANTED 
2% WANT a BARGAIN? \?5 ft Mista sl sell? 


MAGIC Wei 
BACH 1S WANTED OPRaR AE 


CH ORGAN FOR SALE,—Two Manuals, 
tin y House of Buffalo. In use about twenty years 
Will be sold very low as it is to be replaced by new veo 
rial organ. Apply to Geo. R Will ms. . Ithaca, N Y. 


In ordeving goods, or in making inguiry come 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige , 
pablishers and the advertiser by stating thal you saw 

he advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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CoPvRriant. 


“°TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WwORLD 


go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of | 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's Labor Lost by paneer « a woman who strives to | 


please her household, and wor 
effort. 


s herself to death in the | 
If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she | 


gets the blame—if things are upturned while heuse- | 


cleaning goes on—wh lame her again. Une remedy | 
is within her reach. fi she uses Sapolio everything wi | 
look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disorder will | 
be quickly over. Jo. 28. 


3000 BICYCLES 
ust Be U Vat. 

~~ STanuaRD "98 MODELS, 
® guaranteed, 


4 


$9.75 to | 


A, B16. Shopworn & sec. | 


ay ond hand wheels, good 


Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to an: on Spprova 
(& trina’ without a cent in sdvance 
RN a BICYOLE 
ies. We rg poy "ty beiping to edvertion exe eV ae 
Agen’ a 
of amp'e wheel toi ntreduce them. Weise at ry FRE 


J. _B. 8. MEAD CYCLE co., tthe iin 
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Result: 


Above are samples of ‘“ Soft Soap’’ or ‘‘Soap Paste”’ 
leading powders which are claimed to be ‘‘Same as”’ o 
The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of Pure, white ‘‘Soap Paste’’ or ‘‘ Soft Soap,” made 


* N iT] 9 Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 21st Street, 
O Cl New York. 
Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, 
Costumes, House-Furnishing Goods, Etc. 


SOME SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 
Reserved for Our Mail Order Customers 


WOMEN’S CHEVIOT SERGE SUITS with Fly-Frent Walking 
Coat lined throughout with black Taffeta. The Skirt is Percaline 
lined, full ‘circular’ shape. These Suits are made and finished 
entirely by men tailors ° e $9.98 


WOMEN’S WASH SKIRTS. Linen Skirts, four yards wide 
and finished with deep hem. A great bargain at ° $1.98 

WHITE PIQUE SKIRTS, full circular maps, finished with three 
rows of insertion and deep hem . ° $4.98 

SUMMER SILKS. Black Satin i: preuoeres 27 inches wide. 
Regular $2.50 quality 


Black Peau de Soie, 22 inches wide. 


$1.50 
Regular $1.40 quality, $1.00 


Samples of these or any other silks that you may require 
may be had upon application. 


When you write, mention The Sunday School Times. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., e0ti'te f20stree, NEW YORK 


 ecuciecccnensernnneed 





May 20, 1899 


B. & B. 


Searchlighting 


We’ve been taking a recent réstmé of our 
mail order business. 

Have had to enlarge that department—re- 
sults increasing steadily. 

Figures show the volume of business is 
wonderful—covering every state in the Union. 

One significant fact is—for every request 
for samples that’s received, there’s practically 
an equal number of orders for goods. 

Shows that when people investigate this 
store’s way of merchandizing, they see evi- 
dence that’s convincing—good goods and less 
to pay that appeals to their advantage. 

roves we’re counting on absolute merit to 
win—and it's winning—to people’s profit. 

If you haven’t yet put yourself in touch 
with this live, growing Dry Goods store, do 
yourself that favor now. It costs you noth- 
ing to get samples, or the catalog. This is a 
store for you as much as for any one else, and 
if there’s advantage here surpassing any 
you’ve ever experienced, we want you to 
know about it—and get the benefit. 

Write’ for samples of the splendid all-wool, 
41 inch Vigoreaux Suitings, 50c. yard— 
finely woven—dozen different late colorings. 

Foulard and India Silks—choice summery 
effects—5oc., 65c. Some pretty Foulards, 35c. 

Choice Wash Goods, toc., I5c., 20c. Fine 
cottons for gowns, 25c., 30c., 35c. Largest 
variety yet shown. 

Consult the catalog, and see if we aren't 
right on shirt waists and wash skirts. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
ball Ss. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SILVER BAY HOUSE 
Silver Bay, N. Y. 
Neon Clean — Comfortable. 
u want to know all about, it write to SILAS H. 
PAINE, Hotel Majestic, New York. 








with PEARLINE—thick enough to stand alone. 
The bottle in the middle is one of ‘Same as,” and contents is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance (three- 


quarters) discolored water. 


(AlAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIS”- 
cS S ) 


made with PEARLINE, and with two of the 
or ‘‘ Good as’’ PEARLINE. 


"and contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) at bottom. 


The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the experi- 
‘) ment yourself—directions on back of each package. 


= The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘ Same as,’ 


‘| Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others dangerous. 


7, cach year proves 


3Pearline Best by Test. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they ‘ose thereby 


NOTE. The difference in price between PEARLIWE and 
the most worthless Soap Powders is nominal. 


A year’s supply would not equal the value of one 
Ordinary garment ruined. 
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The Millions of Packages of PEARLINE used 
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Should, however, an advertisement of a party not Senin good commercial credit be iebbecetetie inserted, the 





